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WHO WILL BE BENEFITED BY A PARCELS POST? 
By JOHN BrisBEN WALKER. 


HOSE who have been appointed to defend the Post-Office Department in the 
sacrifice it has made of the American people in the matter of Postal Parcels 
delivery have replied to the argument in the last issue of THe CosmMopoLiTaN by 
claiming that but very few people will be benefited by a Parcels Delivery equal to that 
of Germany. It is therefore necessary to consider this question: ‘‘Who are the people 
who will be benefited?’’ 

First. There will be a gross saving amounting to more than two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars per annum. This annual addition to our national wealth constitutes 
an economic factor of the highest importance. 

Second. While this sum will be distributed equally among the people in propor- 
tion to their purchases—especially among those who make small purchgseg-—the direct 
benefit will be first appreciable in the business of the following —_ | 

I. THe SMALL STOREKEEPERS OF THE COUNTRY TOWNS AND VILLAGES. One of 
the arguments used by those who have been placed in the Post-Office Department for the 
protection of special interests, is that a Parcels Post would injure the country store- 
keeper. The very slightest consideration of the problem, however, would have shown 
that no one is so likely to be its beneficiary as he. The chief difficulties with which 
the small merchant has to contend are these: ‘ 

1. Insufficient capital. 

2. Distance from wholesale centers. 

3. Cost of expressage on small parcels. 

The country merchant has the acquaintance of his customers; he knows their 
wants and enjoys their good-will, and would have their patronage if he could be placed 
in asituation where he could give them equal, or approximately equal, advantages with a 
merchant who buys on a large scale. If one of his customers is driven to go elsewhere, 
it is not only because the merchant cannot afford to keep in stock the particular class 
of goods desired, but because he cannot afford to ship these goods in small quantities, on 
account of the prohibitive rates of the government’s Postal Parcels charges of sixteen 
cents per pound, or the almost equally prohibitive rates of the express companies. 

The country storekeeper has the experience of his customer’s wants, and he has a 
knowledge of the best goods, knows what is a fair price for an article. Heisina 
position to advise his customer as to his needs, and if he were not handicapped by 
lack of capital and cost of transportation for parcels, he could, in nine times out of ten, 
supply the wants of the customer. 

In addition to the trade he has now, the country storekeeper would, with the 
advantage of a first-class Postal Parcels system, be able to keep in touch with all the 
great wholesale distributing agencies of the country. He would earn a reasonable 
commission on all goods ordered, and would be in a position to secure, within a very 
brief time, by Postal Parcels, the goods which the customer, after looking over the cata- 
logues and receiving the advice of the merchant, should decide to order. 

There would be no investment and no risk, such as is involved in carrying a stock of 
goods which may become unsalable. Without large capital, he is now handicapped by 
being compelled, on account of the discrimination against him as a shipper, to lose the 
sale of all those articles which he cannot carry in stock in quantities, and which may, 
under present arrangements, only be shipped in bulk. If he attempts to use the mails, 
the rate of sixteen cents per pound is prohibitive, while the fact that the bulk is limited 
to four pounds is almost equally so; and the express companies’ charges are so high that 
in the majority of cases he cannot utilize their services. 

Let us suppose that, instead of the United States’ charges for Postal Parcels being 
six thousand per cent. greater than Germany’s, they were on a par, and that the country 
merchant could receive parcels weighing from one ounce to one hundred and eleven 
pounds for a quarter of a cent a pound. Jt is not even necessary that the rate should be 
so low. Let it he made four times as great as that of Germany, or one cent per pound, 
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and let us see what advantage the country merchant would have. One hundred and ten 


pounds covers nine-tenths of the articles which he would be likely to sell. Instead of 
a store equipped with comparatively few articles, the country merchant would be able 
to carry, in addition to his regular stock, an extensive line of samples. He would 
familiarize himself with the best that there is in the market, be able to advise his cus- 
tomer to his advantage, and then, receiving the order, could, within a brief time, have 
the goods sent by Parcels Post directly to the customer's home, saving the expense of 
handling two or three times— making more money by a small commission than he does now 
by the larger margin on the goods which he is compelled to carry constantly in stock. 
Good organization is the trend of modern business, and this is good organization—- 
saving two or three handlings, truckage, some bookkeeping, et cetera. 
Next to the country merchant, the manufacturer will be 


II. THe MANUFACTURERS. 
Take, for instance, the hardware 


the largest beneficiary of the Postal Parcels delivery. 
business. The manufacturer is obliged, under the existing conditions of trade, to maintain 
large stocks in an endless number of cities scattered over the country, or do what is the 
equivalent of directly maintaining the stocks—that is, to give extended credit. This 

ee no way of handling small parcels of hardware without a cost that is 


is hecause t 
With a one-cent- 


so excessive as to force shipments of hardware to be made in bulk. 
per-pound rate, more than fifty per cent. of the stocks now carried could be eliminated 
and orders sent by the hardware merchant directly to the manufacturer to be shipped 
One bundred and ten pounds would cover the greater portion of the trade, 


by package. 
and leave only nails, barbed wire, and similar articles, for bulk handling. 
In cotton goods, instead of shipping from the mills to New York, trucking them 


there through the streets, breaking bulk, repacking, retrucking and reshipping to the 


merchant, there would be but one operation. A single piece of goods would go direct 


from the factory by Parcels Post at a total cost for handling not to exceed twenty per 


cent.of the charges now engendered by our clumsy, costly and inconceivably stupid method. 


The same thing would happen in the grocery business. A factory in Rochester or 


Pittsburg, manufacturing canned articles, must ship in bulk to New York, or Chicago, or 
St. Louis. There the car-load, after being hauled to a warehouse, is broken up and 
transshipped. There is no reason for this transshipment, no possible excuse for this waste 
of money, except that the ownership of the express business by a few private companies 
has prevented the organization of a Parcels Post upon lines which have long been recog- 
nized as absolutely successful in Europe. 

The question here will be asked: Would this shipment direct from the factory 
interfere with the business of the wholesale merchants whose task it is now to repack 
On the contrary, it would simplify their work and reduce expenses from 
every point of view. Their business primarily is one of distribution of credits. They 


have certain customers who receive from them certain lines of credit. They furnish the 
If to-morrow they could order 


and reship? 


capital between the manufacturer and the retail dealer. 
by letter or telegraph, directly from the factory, for shipment to the retail dealer by 
Postal Parcels, their business would be greatly simplified and their profits increased. 

Perhaps to no class will the boon of a 


II. Tut Mercuants In LARGE CITIEs. 
All the way from four 


Parcels Post be greater than the merchants in the large cities. 
cents to fifty cents is now paid for the delivery of a parcel within a radius of thirty 
miles around the leading cities of this country. Experiments have shown that it is 
possible, where the interests of a considerable number of merchants are combined, to 


deliver an average dry-goods parcel, thirty miles out, at a cost not to exceed four cents. 

As conducted to-day, the business of delivering parcels consists in sending the 
wagon of one dry-goods house to follow another into a city block, and deliver each its 
parcel: then each wagon goes off to another block, and delivers its parcel. In New 
York city thousands of wagons meander through the two or three thousand miles of 
streets, each firm doing its work independently of the others, and each wasting money 
by lack of cooperation. 

It is altogether probable that with thorough organization city delivery could be 
conducted, within a radius of thirty miles, upon a basis not to exceed one half cent per 
pound. This would mean but two cents per package for the average four-pound 
dry-goods parcel, including, of course, the large number which are transported but a few 
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blocks. But that is not the only advantage. It would take from the merchants the con- 
stant effort which the maintenance of good delivery systems involves. I have personally 
studied the delivery systems of nearly all the leading merchants in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston, and have spent a day in the delivery department of Marshall Field 
in Chicago. Everywhere I heard the same complaint—that the brains consumed in 
managing the parcels delivery was one of the most expensive items in the cost of oper- 
ating a great establishment. 

1V. Book PusuiisuEers. The cost of delivering a book by mail is now eight cents 
per pound. This, for a four-pound book, means a tax of thirty-two cents. Just how 
far this retards the development of intelligence in the people is not difficult to estimate. 

V. STATIONERS’ Suppiies. The large class of manufacturers and wholesalers who 
are engaged in supplying the stationery trade would find the Parcels Post a great 
convenience in receiving supplies and in delivering to customers; a matter of lessened 
capital, lessened trouble, and greatly increased profits. 

VI. Tue Ramways. At first sight it might appear that the interests of the rail- 
ways would not be favored by a Postal Parcels law. But the briefest analysis of the 
problem shows that the benefit to them would perhaps be greatest of all. 

To-day vast numbers of freight-cars stand idle, waiting car-load shipments. These 
bulk shipments are necessarily made at the very minimum of cost. In the low price of 
bulk shipments, American railways lead the world. Even at existing prices, however, 
water transportation carries off a large part of the burden. 

The benefits to the railways, by transferring freight from the class of bulk to par- 
cels, would be: 

1. Goods being shipped in a constant stream of packages, instead of intermit- 
tently by car-load or train-bulk ; 

2. <A higher price would be obtained from shipments of the same freight in 
parcels as compared with the previous cost in bulk ; 

3. The large increase in traffic due to better, cheaper, speedier and more direct, 
and in every way infinitely more convenient, facilities; 

4. The additional prosperity which a saving of anywhere from two hundred and 
fifty to six hundred millions of dollars per annum would mean to the country at large. 

There are to-day far-seeing railway officials who have given this problem serious 
consideration, and who have arrived at the conclusion just stated. 

VII. Tue Farmer. Last, but not least in importance, comes the farmer.  To- 
day, cut off from parcel delivery, he is the victim of bad government, both in his bad 
roads and lack of postal facilities. The one step of progress that the United States Post- 
Office has made of recent years, that is worthy of respect, is the Rural Postal delivery. 
As proposed, however, it is ridiculous. The idea was advanced by some politicians for 
the purpose of creating additional patronage. Merely to deliver letters and newspapers 
to the farmer would, of course, be to operate a service without hope of placing it on a 
profitable basis. It would be as if the New York merchants would keep a thousand 
wagons traveling around the streets of New York to deliver nothing but kid gloves and 
lace veils—nearly empty, while other wagons would be carrying the burden of the 
goods sold. 

Rural free delivery is absolutely impossible unless accompanied by a Postal Parcels 
law. Giving a rate even four times as high as that of Germany, the entire rural 
delivery service could be put on a paying basis to-morrow. 

Here again would be an advantage to the country merchant. The farmer to-day, 
when he wishes to buy, hitches up a pair of horses, drives four or five miles. and makes 
a few purchases. If the United States had the Postal Parcels law of Austro-Hungary, 
the farmer would draw a postal check, mail it free, the merchant would deliver the 
goods to the post-office, and a few hours later they would be in the hands of the farmer. 

The life of the farm, which has so many drawbacks, would thus be made vastly 
more comfortable. It is impossible to estimate in dollars how great the saving to the 
country would be in this one particular. 

It would be easy to show the endless ramifications of this beneficial service; but 
space need not here be taken up for that purpose. Sufficient has been indicated to show 
that there is no man or woman, however poor, however rich, who would not be vastly 
benefited and convenienced by a government Postal Parcels system. 



































Drawn by George Gibbs. 
“HE STOOD ALONE UPON THE LAST TOWER... ..SHOUTING HIS WAR-CRY OF DEFIANCE, HE 
THREW HIS SOLE REMAINING WEAPON IN THE FACES OF THE ESCALADERS.” 


See “The Dramatic History of South America,” page 574.) 
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From every man according to his ability: to every one according to his needs. 
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From a drawing in,the possession of the British Ordnance Survey Office. 


THE BALLOON IN WAR A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


AT THE BATTLE OF FLEURUS, WON BY THE FRENCH 


FROM THE AUSTRIANS, IT WAS USED BY THE FORMER FOR RECONNAISSANCE PURPOSES. 


THE FINAL CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


By JoHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


HE pettiness of the human mind, the 
cowardice of man, has never been so 
well illustrated in any phase of the world’s 
development as in the slow evolution of the 
flying-machine. Every man who attempted 
to advance the art of aerostation risked 
the ridicule of the unintelligent world, 
risked the criticism of conservative minds, 
and even grave doubts as to his mental 
quality. 

But, after all, ‘‘the pursuit of an idea 
tending to the good of mankind is the 
greatest sport that the world has ever 
known,’’ and as the tiger-hunter feels an 
exhilaration in jeopardizing his body, so 
those who choose to defy the world’s opin- 
ion enjoy the sensation of risking business 
reputation in pursuit of an idea, which, 


when consummated, will give benefits to 
the world that are to-day undreamed of. 
When Professor Langley, the head of the 
Smithsonian Institution, published his mon- 
ograph on ‘‘Aerial Dynamics ’’ he performed 
an almost incalculable service in behalf of 
science. Up to that time, it must be con- 
fessed, there was much of cowardice in the 
attitude of the scientific world toward 
aerial problems. No man distinguished as 
a scientist had considered the problem 
worthy of his serious study, or if, indeed, 
any one had so regarded it, he had lacked 
the courage to announce the results to the 
world. Langley took his standing as 
a man, his worldly success even, in his 
hands, when he boldly affirmed that not 
only was the problem solvable from a 
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ASCENT CONDUCTED BY MONTGOLFIER, AT CHATEAU 
DE LA MUETTE, IN 1753. 


strictly scientific standpoint, but that he 


himself proposed, if 
about its consummation. 


possible, to bring 
Nor was his serv- 


ice thus rendered solely to the cause of 
aerial science. From his bold, aggressive 
words, ten thousand humbler scientists took 
courage to investigate other problems. So 
subtle are these influences, and so far-reach- 
ing, that to such a stroke of courage we 
might even owe to-day the discoveries of 
Monsieur and Madame Curie, which seem 
to contradict so many of those things which 
conservative scientists had before recognized 
as coming under fixed natural laws. 

When finally an aeroplane, propelled by a 
gasoline engine, was driven many thousand 
yards through the air with automatic ac- 
tion, the problem no longer existed. It 
was a practical demonstration. Whether 
the machine was large enough to carry a 
human being or not, was a matter of no con- 
sequence. The scientific construction on 
principles that had been perfectly worked 
out was one thing. The risking of a human 
life in the first efforts of balancing was 
quite another. To Professor Langley, 
then, belongs this honor of being the first 
to study out the scientific principles, the 
first to build an actual aeroplane depend- 
ing solely on power for flight, and the first 
scientist since Leonardo da Vinci showing 
the courage to defy the opinion of the 
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BALLOON EXPERIMENT OF THE MONTGOLFIER BROTHERS, AT VERSAILLES, 1783, IN PRESENCE OF THE 
FRENCH KING AND QUEEN AND ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY THOUSAND SPECTATORS. 
THE BALLOON WAS FIFTY-SEVEN FE#£7T IN HEIGHT. 
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world with reference to aerial 
flight. 

Having done so much, Pro- 
fessor Langley was obliged to 
wait on the slow evolution of the 
machine-shop. It is a rather 
curious fact that while only the 
timidity of science has prevented 
the working-out long ages ago 
which has recently been accom- 
plished by M. Santos-Dumont, 
up to this time the building of 
an actual aeroplane has been al- 
most an impossibility. It was 
the machine-shop evolution in 
the development of the bicycle 
—the drawing of fine steel 
tubes, the perfecting of rubber 
tires, the beautiful mechanical 
adjustment—that made the auto- 
mobile a possibility. It was the 
work done in the development 
of the automobile that has made 
the motor-driven aeroplane a 
possibility. Originally a horse- 
power represented in construc- 
tion pretty nearly the weight of 
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a horse. Gradually the weight prawn or a cARRIAGE FOR THE “AERIAL TRANSIT COMPANY,” 1864. 


of the engine has been reduced 

until, with the perfecting of the gasoline en- 
gine, it was drawn down to twenty pounds 
per horse-power, then ten, then eight, then 
six, until to-day it is possible to build an 
engine with no greater weight than ap- 
proximately four pounds per horse-power. 





MODEL OF AN AIR-SHIP, WITH WINGS AND PRO- 
PELLERS, DESIGNED BY M. DE LA LANDELLE, 
OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, IN 1863. 





On January 19th, fifty-four gentlemen— 
including many distinguished in the world 
of science, of education, in army achieve- 
ments, in naval advancement, the heads of 
several great manufacturing establishments, 
also of national reputation in the world of 
achievement; two railway presidents, sev- 
eral noted editors, including Mr. Munn of 
the ‘‘Scientific American, ’’ Colonel Church 
of the ‘‘Army and Navy Journal,’’ Mr. 
Merrill of the New York ‘‘Worla,’’ Mr. 
Brisbane of the ‘‘New York American, °’ 
and others, like Charles Francis Adams, 
who take the broadest interest in the ad- 
vance of human achievement—met to do 
honor to Professor Langley at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, under the invitation of the editor 
of THE CosMOPOLITAN. 

Many things of interest were said, but 
the speech of the evening was made by 
Prof. Elihu Thomson, than whom America 
holds no more conservative, no more dis- 
tinguished scientist. In his impromptu ad- 
dress, Professor Thomson said that the 
problem of aerial navigation did not await 
solution, but had already been solved; 
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that Doctor 
Langley, in his 
smaller model, 
about fifteen 
feet in length, 
which had been 
driven through 
the air repeat- 
edly consider- 
able distances, 
at speeds ap- 
proximating 
twenty-five 
miles per hour, 
had already de- 
termined the 
certainty of 
aeroplane 
flight. Doctor 
Thomson was 


emphatic ° 
that act of 


company 
had met to cele- 
brate the actual 
accomplish- 
ment of the 
problem, rather 
than the hopes 
of the future, 
as was so modestly put by Doctor Langley. 
When he had finished, the same remark was 
made by a dozen distinguished men—that 
‘*after Thomson’s enunciation of certainty, 
no man dared doubt.’’ 

Two prophecies were hazarded by the 
writer Of this article at the meeting in hon- 
or of Doctor Langley. 

The first was, that within twelve months 
there would be a practicable flying-machine. 

The second, that within twenty-five years 
the aeroplane would be the safest means of 
transportation. 

These statements were not made without 
reasons which seemed to justify their being 
given tothe world. The first prophecy, the 
truth or falsity of which will be known 
within twelve months, was based upon the 
extraordinary efforts being made at this 
time the world over to perfect the aero- 
plane. Nearly every European government 
is to-day making an appropriation for ex- 
perimental aerial flight, with a view to 
using the aeroplane as a war-machine, if 
success crowns the effort. The appropria- 
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PLAN OF AN AIR-SHIP, “LA MINERVE,"" 
ENGLISH PROFESSOR NAMED ROBERTSON, FOR 





tions by the 
several govern- 
ments for the 
single year of 
1904 will prob- 
ably amount to 
more than the 
entire sum ex- 
pended for the 
previous one 
thousand years. 
Nor is the 
United States 
government 
likely to be be- 
hindhand, not- 
| withstanding 
the criticism 
recently put 
forth in the 
House of Repre- 
sentatives by a 
member who 
had very likely 


bt 
HY. i. given the sub- 
F Y ject but very 
E slight consid- 

eration. 

DESIGNED IN 1563 BY AN T h e new 
DISCOVERY. Board of Ord- 
nance and _ Fortification is composed 


of men of a high class of intelligence. 
They understand fully that if an aero- 
plane can be built, with a capacity 
for carrying even a few hundred pounds 
of dynamite, and moving swiftly through 
the air by power and without the aid 
of any gas apparatus, the art of war 
will be completely revolutionized, and the 
army possessing such a machine will have 
an advantage over other military forces as 
great as the troops equipped with modern 
rapid-fire guns have over savages carrying 
bows and arrows. That the appropriation 
for this purpose for 1904 will be a large 
one, goes without saying. 

But that is not all. The Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition at St. Louis offers one 
hundred thousand dollars in prizes for the 
most successful flying-machines. Already, 
M. Santos-Dumont, with his splendidly con- 
structed cigar-shaped balloon, is here for 
the purpose of competing along the line of 
balloons. It is said that machines will 
be sent from Austria, Germany, France and 
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England. American inventors are not 
behindhand, and it is upon the tremendous 
interest in the problem resulting from this 
offer that I am depending for the fulfil- 
ment of my prediction. 

And still further: I have personally de- 
vised a means for experimental work which, 
I believe, 
removes al- 
most entirely 
the risk to 
life. This 
consists of 
two towers 
erected upon 
comman ding 
points, witha 
valley be- 
tween, from 
one tower to 
the other be- 
ing stretched 
a steel cable 
of sufficient 
strength to 
withstand 
the strains 
required. 
Beneath this 
cable, stretch- 
ing nearly 
half a mile 
from tower 
to tower, 
the aeroplane 
can be hung. 
Suspended 
by a wire 
rope, running 
on a trolley 
along the 
cable above, 
an aeroplane 
seventy-five 
feet below 
the main 
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fall would be taken up by the cable above. 
Here the great spring of the main cable 
would come into play. Instead of being 
dashed to the ground, the operator and his 
machine would be gently checked in their 
fall. The half-mile wire cable would 
prove, in unscientific parlance, a sort of 
great ‘‘baby- 
jumper.’’ 
Suspended 
beneath the 
cable, the 
operator 
could test 
his engines 
and begin 
his flights 
without en- 
countering 
the great 
danger 
which faced 
the brave 
operators of 
Maxim’s ma- 
chine, and 
the still more 
intrepid Mr. 
Manley, who 
undertook to 
drive Doctor 
Langley’s 
large ma- 
chine. 

If an inex- 
perienced 
man under- 
took to drive 
an automo- 
bile along 
the highway 
at thirty 
miles an 
hour, he 
would — cer- 
tainly wreck 


cable would 4 BALLOON ASCENT AT LYONS, FRANCE, IN 1784. MONTGOLFIER, THE hig machine 


INVENTOR, WAS ONE OF THE PARTY. 


be able to fly 

to a height of possibly one hundred feet 
without interference from its suspensory 
cable. If, through the inexperience of 
the driver, the machine should suddenly 
‘*turn turtle,’’ there would be but little 
danger. When the aeroplane had fallen 
the full limit of the suspensory cable, its 


and probably 
lose his own life. It is only after long 
practice that the chauffeur dare risk 
great speed. But in the aerial machine 
rapid flight is the first necessity of ex- 
perimental work. Sir Hiram Maxim put 
his aeroplane, operated by steam-power, 
on a railway. Driving it rapidly along 
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the rails, 
he would 
achieve sutti- 
cient velocity 
to rise in the 
air. When 
the danger 
from height 
was suffi- 
ciently great, 
heallowed his 
machine to 
come back to 
the ground, 
only to 
smash it up 
pretty well. 
Doctor Lang- 
ley conceived 
the bolder 
p lam cot 
launching 
his air-ship 
over a river. 
Here the risk 
to life was 
still greater. Because, at any 
rate, there must be at least as 
much experimental work with 
an air-machine as there is with 
an automobile before a driver 
can feel confident that he will 
handle steering-gear, levers and 
throttle at the right moment. 
The plan which I have pro- 
posed, and which has been sub- 
mitted to the World’s 





authorities at St. Louis (per- 

mission has been granted to erect the 
necessary towers) renders experimental 
work comparatively safe. The operator 


may proceed to fly a few feet into the air 
from a point at which he hangs, the sus- 
pensory cable with its trolley moving along 
the main cable and accommodating itself to 
his flight. Then he may drop back the 
length of his tether. Noting the effect 
which the application of power and the 
movements of the several. guiding-planes 
produce, he may attempt a bolder flight, 
and follow this by still bolder, practising 
day after day, until he has become thor- 


oughly familiar with the handling of a 
machine in air, and equal to the most 


unexpected dangers. 
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The draw- 
ing on pages 
514 and 515 
shows this 
invention, 
which I first 
suggested 
twelve years 


ago. That it 
will furnish 
an easy 


method of 
enabling the 
aeroplane 
operator to 
learn the 
weaknesses 
of his ma- 
chine, and 
correct them, 
as well as to 
acquire per- 
sonal skill, 
I have no 
doubt. 
These are 
the reasons which led me to 
believe that I would be safe in 
hazarding these prophecies, and 
if the reader has taken the 
pains to follow me carefully, 
he will, I think, agree that 
such a belief is well-founded. 
The second prediction con- 








cerns safety in the air. The 
slightest examination of the 
show that this 


1903. 





THE DUKE AND DUCHESS D'UZES MAKING AN 
ASCENT, 1903. 






























also is more than likely to be fulfilled. 
Upon earth and water one has to consider 
a narrow country road, a railroad’s right of 
way, or a steamship ploughing along a 
beaten path. But too often deflection to 
the right or left means death if the motion 
be a rapid one. The upper air, however, is 
not hedged by such narrow boundaries. A 
little regulation would establish planes of 
travel—that west, one thousand feet above 
the earth; that east, two thousand feet 
above the earth; that north, twenty-five 
hundred feet above the earth; that south, 
three thousand feet above the earth. Even 
on the darkest night, the compass and the 
aneroid barometer would keep the naviga- 
tor in his highway, with many hundreds of 
feet of lee to spare. In fact, there would 
be two thousand feet of leeway between 
the first and second planes, and one thou- 
sand feet between the third and fourth: 
this, as to the height. As to the width, 
there might very well be zones of even five 
miles or ten miles in width, but as the 
travel at a given altitude would be all in 
one direction, this 
again would be 
a matter of less 
importance. 

Now as to the 
machine itself. 
When we contem- 
plate travel in the 
air, we are accus- 
tomed to think 
of the balloon. 
Puncture the gas- 
bag, and, unless 
the operator has 
a parachute, he 
comes to the earth 
withathud. But 
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LEBAUDY AIR-SHIP CIRCLING THE EIFFEL TOWER, 
PARIS, 1903. 
the aeroplane is constructed on an entirely 
different principle: namely, that of the 
feather. Carry a feather up into a high 
tower, and try to dash it to the earth. 
You throw it with force, and it falls perhaps 
three or four feet. Then its little planes 
catch the air, and it flutters gently down. 
So with the scientifically constructed flying- 
machine. It will have two or three, or 
perhaps even four planes. Side planes and 
rear and front planes will guide its pas- 
sage through the air. One or more of 
these may even be broken without danger. 
With duplicate engines, aud quadruplicate 
driving-screws, and octuplicate cylinders, 
the risk of getting the machinery out of 
order will be comparatively small. But it 
is almost impossible that the entire eight 
engines should get out of order at one 
time, or that more than one of the planes 
should be in any way injured. 
But even stopping all the machinery, the 
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RUSSIAN AIR-SHIP CHANGING ITS COURSE, I59g5. 


properly constructed aeroplane would be in 
no danger. On the contrary, it would 
flutter slowly down to the earth, the oper- 
ator guiding it with skilled hand. If by 
chance it should take a sudden flight in 
one direction, the throwing up of a plane 
would cause it to rise again, just as the 
bird, coming swiftly down, suddenly ele- 
vates its wing, and by the resolution of 
forces again ascends the air. 

I am aware that even those most ad- 
vanced in the theory entertain some doubts 
as to the aeroplane being developed to a 
point where many 
thousand pounds 
may be carried. 
But it is certain, 
to my mind, that it 
will be possible to 
go into capacities 
able to move many 
persons. The status 
of the problem, as 
it is to-day, is this: 

KE. A machine 
capable of exerting 
one horse-power can raise in the air a 
dead weight of about forty pounds. 

II. An engine may be constructed at a 
weight of less than five pounds to the 
horse- power. 





GYROSCOPIC FLYING-MACHINE INVENTED BY 
HENRI VILLARD, PARIS, 1902, Aeroplanes Ww i t h 





A little calculation shows that a two- 
hundred-horse-power engine would exert a 
lifting power equal to eight thousand 
pounds. 

The engine for this horse-power would 
weigh, let us say, one thousand pounds. 

The car, propellers and supporting 
planes should weigh not to exceed two 
thousand pounds additional. 

This would make a total of three thou- 
sand pounds. 

The remaining capacity of the car now 
approaches five thousand pounds, which 
would be equivalent 
to thirty-three per- 
sons of an average 
weight of one hun- 
dred and _ forty 
pounds each, or two 
and a half tons of 
merchandise. 

We do not need 
to consider whether 
so large a car will 
be a_ possibility. 


one-fifth this capacity would be of the 
highest value in commerce. A carrying 
capacity of one thousand pounds, with an 
engine no greater than seventy horse- power, 
and a possibility of flight exceeding one 





























































hundred miles an 
hour, would have in 
it possibilities for 
commerce that can 
be scarcely estimated. 

As a war machine, 
or rather, as a peace 
machine, the value 
to the world would 
be beyond computa- 
tion. Would a dec- 
laration of war be- 
tween Russia and 
Japan be made, if, 
within an hour there- 
after, a swiftly gli- 
ding aeroplane, start- 
ing from a _ remote 
farm in England or 
Germany, might take 
its flight for St. Pe- 
tersburg and drop 
half a ton of dyna- 
mite above the war 
offices? Could any 
nation afford to war 
upon any other with 
such hazards in view? SAMUEL PIERPONT LANGLEY. 

It is an extremely 
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been permitted to 
him, his organizing 
genius would un- 
doubtedly have per- 
fected the military 
balloon as far as it 
was capable of being 
developed without 
power. 

Fulton, one of the 
inventors of the 
steamboat, was in 
aris at that time, 
and undoubtedly the 
French engineers 
would have sought to 
apply power had they 
proceeded very far 
with their analysis of 
the problem. It is 
doubtful, however, if 
the mechanical in- 
genuity of that pe- 
riod was great enough 
to have worked out 
the steam-engine to 
such light construc- 
tion as was attained 
by Maxim in subse- 


interesting fact that just before his Russian quent years. As has been before remarked 
campaign, Napoleon Bonaparte had brought inthis article, it is the evolution of kin- 
together those scientists most familiar with dred industries, the bicycle and the auto- 
the subject of aerial navigation. Had peace mobile, and the parallel development of the 











INFLATING BALLOONS IN THE PARK OF VINCENNES, 
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MODEL OF THE AERODROME AS SEEN FROM UNDERNEATH DURING FLIGHT, SHOWING ARKANGEMENT 
OF PLANES AND RUDDERS. 

















FRONT VIEW OF AERODROME, SHOWING LOCATION OF MOTOR 





a ee 





HORIZONTAL VIEW, SHOWING MOTOR AND PROPELLERS, 


Eprror1AL Nore.—These are illustrations of the model of Doctor Langley’s aero- 
plane, which, propelled by a small motor, has made some twenty successful flights. 
The model is in no sense a toy, but a working machine, measuring thirteen feet from 
front to rear, twelve feet from tip to tip of the wings, weighing fifty-eight pounds. 
and being driven by a gas-engine of three-brake horse-power. It is a very close repre 
sentation of the large aerodrome constructed on Doctor Langley’s plans at Tidewater. 
Virginia, which has not yet been successfully operated. The failure of the larger machine 
to accomplish the same results as were obtained from the model has been generally 
attributed to accidents to the launching gear, as in none of the attempts has the aero- 
drome risen into the air after leaving the houseboat. At the last attempt, made early 
in the present winter, an unexplained accident to the mechanism completely upset the 
ship in midair. The successful flight of the model, however, has convinced many 
scientists that all that is required to attain a similar success with the larger aerodrome 
is a greater perfection of mechanical adjustment in its launching and steering gear. 
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machine-shop, 
which has made 
the motor-driven 
aeroplane possible 
for 1904. Undoubt- 
edly, if a genius of 
Napoleon’s class 
were in control of a 
great military or- 
ganization to-day, 
we should not be 
compelled to wait 
long for such experiments as would deter- 
mine every phase of the problem. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact in con 
nection with aerial navigation is found in 
the indifference shown by the very rich to 
this fascinating pursuit. There are in New 
York a thousand men who could conduct 
all the necessary preliminaries to the per- 
fecting of the aeroplane without being in 
the least worried by the cost. There are 
some who have already spent 
enough money on their auto- 
mobile stables to this 
work. Many of them are 
interested in mechanical 
problems, and have shown 
great enterprise in other di- 
rections; so that the wonder 
must continue why this par- 
ticular development of modern science does 
not excite their keenest interest. 

The first inference drawn by the mind 
of man or woman, when thinking of air- 
ships, is that under no circumstances would 
he or she be willing to make use of this 
method of transit, no matter how safe. 
That has been the position of the human 


MR. COCKING’S PARA- 
CHUTE, 1837. HIS AT- 
TEMPTED DESCENT IN 
1T FROM A BALLOON 
AT AN ELEVATION 
OF 5,000 FEET HAD 
A FATAL TER- 
MINATION. 


do 








SPENCER AIR-SHIP PASSING OVER ST. PAUL’S, LONDON, 1903. 


mind with reference to every new means 
of locomotion. To travel in an express 
train at fifty miles an hour, knowing that 
a missing spike alongside a rail, a missing 
signalman, a wrong switch, or even the 
improper loading of a passing freight-car, 
may mean instant death—these seem 
dangers so frightful that one wonders how 
travel on the steam-road 








MR. 


becomes a matter of such 
indifference to the pas- 
senger. ‘‘The percentage 
of accidents is thus and 
so’’: ‘*‘My chances of 
death are one in so many,”’ 
reasons the traveler, and 
day and night the railways 
are crowded. 

The history of aerial 
transportation will be that 
a few men interested in 
the science will make the 
tests. The 

regulating 





preliminary 
methods for 


FRED BICKFORD ASCENDING WITH A LAMSON KITE, 1897. 
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M. SANTOS-DUMONT IN HIS CAR READY FOR ASCENT, LONDON, 1903. 


moving 
few bold men and women, fond of excite- 
ment, will lead the way. Then business 
men will sit down and calculate the 
number of pounds that a two hundred 
horse-power gasoline-engine will move 
through the air, the number of gallons of 
gasoline used per hundred miles, the wages 
of an aeroferre,* covering a day’s journey, 
say, of one thousand miles. He will! ob- 


*As there is no word, this will do fora beginning. 


‘Ferre,’ Latin, ‘to carry.’ 


aeroplanes being determined, a tain figures, something perhaps, like these: 


Wages for ten hours, $3.00 
Gasoline consumed in ten hours, 

50 gallons, . ‘ <. o G26G 
Interest on machine (cost not to 

exceed $3,000.00), wear 

and tear, machine oil, waste, 

ete., . ‘ er ed 


Total cost of trip for 10 hours, $10.00 











Distance covered, 1,000 
miles; time to Chicago, 
10 hours; net weight 
carried, 5,000 pounds of 
merchandise, or 33  pas- 
sengers; fare from New 
York to Chicago, per 
passenger, $1.00. 


AEROSTAT OF WILBUR AND ORVILLE 
DAYTON, OHIO, 1903 


WRIGHT 
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PLAN PROPOSED BY JOHN BRISBEN WALKER FOR PRELIMI 
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For 33 passengers carried on 

HID, ss okt es 66S ORROR OO 
Total cost of operating ma- 

chine. New York to 


Chicago, 10.00 





Net profits per day, $23.00 
As these profits would more than pay 
for a machine every hundred days, it is 
possible that one dollar from New York to 
Chicago may be found to be an excessive 
fare, when it comes to fixing the charges 
by aerial route. Joking aside, if Doctor 
Thomson's and Doctor Langley’s estimates 
of a speed exceeding one hundred miles per 
hour are correct, then these figures are not 
so far removed from possibilities as they may 
seem at first sight, because an aeroplane 
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aerial transporta- 





tion, We are im- 
pressed at once with 
the climination of 
many of the essen- 
tial factors of rail- 
way construction, for it must be borne 
in mind that there will be no costly 
rights of way, no expensive grading, 
no hundred-pound rails, no ballasting, 
no maintenance of signal-towers, track- 


NARY EXPERIMENTAL WORK WITH AEROPLANES 


walkers or switch-engines. 
is not constructed of expensive 
material. Piano-wire and del 





icate steel tubing, silk or 
finely woven cotton, or an 
invention having the qualities 
of celluloid, while at the 
sime time non- inflammable, 
will be its constituent parts. 
The engine, shaft and pro 
pellers will be its most costly 
features, and from _ practical 





experience in engine construc- 
tion, I have no doubt engine, 
shaft and propellers, even for 
a two-hundred horse- power 
engine, can eventually be 
brought within a cost of one 











ical 


thousand dollars. — 
MODEL OF DOCTOR LANGLEY’S AIR-SHIP, FROM PHOTOGRAPH 


In computing the cost of TAKEN WHILE IN FLIGHT. 


34 


























THE SPANISH 
A BALLOON 


DON JAYME, SON OF DON CARLOS 
PRETENDER, PREPARING FOR 
ASCENSION, 1903. 

Going back to the figures of a two-hun- 
dred horse-power aerial machine, with a 
capacity for lifting eight thousand pounds 
—three thousand pounds weight of ma- 
chine and engine—the merchandise-carry- 
ing capacity will be in excess of four thou- 
sand pounds. Accepting the figures first 
given for operating this machine as ap- 
proximately correct, we should have four 
thousand pounds of merchandise moved a 
of ten and a half 


An oil pipe- 


thousand miles at a cost 


cents per hundred pounds. 
line could do no better. 
There would be no delays from snow 
eX 3 


s oS. 
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blockades, nor from freshets. Extraordinary 
winds would be the chief difficulty to be 
overcome, and by rising to the proper eleva- 
tion, even these might be avoided. 

The third stage in the use of the aerial 
machine would, as has already been 
stated, be when the business man, watch- 
ing the flight, 
first of the sci- 
and 


the 


entists, 
of 
sportsmen, 


then 


would come to 
put figures on 
paper and dis- 
the 


cheapness 


cover 
with which 
freight and 
passengers 
might be trans- 
ported. There 
would be little 
discussion 
after that. The 


opportunities 
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for profit will 
the 


cde eade 


do rest with a rapidity which in a 


the the 
schools wondering that their fathers could 


will leave children in 
have ever been so cowardly and so stupid in 
the 


fascinating and most promising problem. 


attempting what was world’s most 





ITS SHED, PARIS, 1903. 
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1e 
_ By Max Norpau. 
1 OLUMBUS sought the western passage conditions, in the political and social life 
. to Asia and discovered America. He and in the views of mankind, and all 
: nevertheless was convinced to the end of within a comparatively short time. 

his life that he had reached India. Johann A history of socialism would almost be 
7 Friedrich Boettger made absurd experi- identical with a history of the human race. 
ments to find the philosopher’s stone and Inequality in wealth, the arrogance of the 
to make gold, rich and the 
} and while do- misery of the 
| ing this in- poor have al- 
| vented the ways existed, 


| Dresden china. 
These two 
cases, to which 
others easily 
could be add- 
ed, are typ- 
ical. It has 
very often 
happened in 
the history of 
mankind that 
people have 


been hunting 
after some 
chimera and 
during their 
roamings in 
the pathless 
regions of 
Utopia have 
encountered 
means of im- 
portant ameli- 
orations of the 
lot of human- 


> ity. KARL 

Socialism is His work, ‘Capital,’ is the Bil 
a grand illustration of this thesis. Its 
theory is certainly attackable, and, indeed, 
many critics believe that they have vic- 
toriously refuted it. Some declare it to 
be absurd, that it is not worth the trouble 
of serious attack. In fact,. it has not, 
up to the present, been realized either in 
whole or in any essential part, and even 
many believing socialists have either ex- 
pressly or tacitly abandoned it. Yet this 
indefinable theory has had practical effects 
which cannot be denied by even the bit- 
terest enemies of socialism, effects which 
amount to a revolution in the economic 











and their suf- 
ferings or their 
envy have al- 
ways incited 
the poor to re- 
flect upon the 
causes of their 
economic in- 
feriority and to 
seek remedies 
gainst this 
evil. It is true 
that when we 
trace out the 


a 


psy chological 
analysis we 
shall always 
find that the 
system of rigid 
justice and 
equality, 
which occu- 
pies the fore- 
ground in the 
consciousness 
MARX. of these im- 
ee ene provers of the 
world, marks shady background visions of 
quite a different kind. The dreamer per- 
suades himself that he desires the abolition 
of the privileges of the rich. In reality 
he is possessed by the unconfessed desire 
to enjoy these privileges himself. His cry 
is ‘‘equal work and equal wage for all!”’ 
But his vague hope is that he may lead 
an ornamental, lordly existence with very 
little work or without work at all. It is 
a progress toward honesty vis-a-vis them- 
selves that the French socialists have for- 
mulated the eternal demands of the dis- 
contented in the words, ‘‘Chacun selon ses 
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forces, 4 chacun selon ses besoins.’’ Every 
one is to work how he can and as much as 
he can, and for this he is to obtain what he 
requires. This leaves every one the liberty 
to abandon himself to this pleasant idea: 
‘*Well, I myself am able to work only a 
little or not at all, but, on the other hand, 
I require very many good things.’’ 

The socialism which results from this 
dream is, in its nature, closely related to 
the mystic hopes of a golden future. It 
flows from the same spring as religion. It 
is even a kind of inferior, materialistic 
religion. The relig- 
ious conceptions con- 
sole mankind for its 
sufferings and depri- 
vations, for its in- 
ferior position and 
joyless existence on 
this earth and open 
to it the prospect of 
a future paradise. 
The socialist concep- 
tions do the same, 
only the images 
which they evoke 
before the inner con- 
sciousness have other 
names. The golden 
future is not called 
paradise there, but 
the socialist state, and 
the longed-for de- 
lights will not be 
accorded to the un- 
happy in another 
world and after their 
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destiny in their own hands, put forth all 
their strength in the struggle for existence 
and seek only to demolish all obstacles and 
limitations which hinder or prevent the 
free play of economic forces. The best 
theoretical representation of this type of 
man is Adam Smith, who anticipated 
Darwin's theory of the survival of the fit- 
test, and proclaimed it the only law of 
economic life. Weakly, neurasthenic men, 
muddle-headed people, accuse a govern- 
ment, a social class, sometimes one particu- 
lar personage or group of personages, of 
being responsible for 
the inequality of hu- 
man destiny, and by 
acts of violence 
against the supposed 
causes of poverty 
seek to suppress pov- 
erty itself. Typical 
examples of this kind 
of economic re- 
formers are John of 
Leyden, the mad, 
mystic communist 
and Anabaptist of 
Munster; Masaniello, 
the monarch of a 
day of the lazzaroni 
of Naples, and the 
leaders of the Paris 
Commune of 1871, 
who, during that or- 
gy of blood and wine, 
fed nearly the whole 
population of the city 
from the public re- 


death only but in Leader of the German socialist movement of thirty years ago. gources 
s 7? B He was killed ina duel with Prince Racowitz m ee 

this world and during There is no need 

their lifetime; such is the doctrine. to prove that the economic changes 
In the case of strong peoples, under ener- which may be carried out by muddle- 

getic men, in epochs of general progress, headed or undoubtedly crazy mystics 

socialism gains no ground. In the case are always only a_ kind of passing 

of weakened nations, of flabby, indolent drunkenness, a dreamlike, unearthly ex 


men, at times of national decline, it is 
eagerly adopted and spreads widely. This 
phenomenon throws a strong light on the 
essence of socialism. It is a product of 
mystical thought, even when it drapes itself 
with a mantle of pretended science. Strong, 
clear-headed men proclaim, ‘‘Help thy- 
self.”” They do not wait for a radical 
change of existing conditions in order to 
improve their situation. They take their 


altation which is followed by a painful 
awakening. On the other hand, the 
work of strong individualities, who, by 
means of their own efforts within the limits 
of the existing social and economic organ- 
ization, reach wealth and comfort, is in no 
way a solution of the problem which so- 
cialism pretends to solve. It is an egotist- 
ical effort which has only in view the im- 
provement of the individual lot in life. 
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retical socialism never took 
root. The few isolated indi- 
viduals who have written and 
spoken of the state of the fu- 
ture, distribution of property and 
collectivism found always but a 
very limited number of listeners 
and adherents, and have been 
dubbed faddists and laughed at 
by the majority. On the other 
hand, England is the home of 
successful collective effort for 
the improvement of the con- 
dition of the economically 
weak, In England, too, the 
masses were discontented with 
their poverty; there, also, they 
made efforts to obtain a larger 
share of the good things of this 
world. But they did not lose 
themselves in Utopian dreaming. 
They organized trades unions, 
MR. AND MRS. SERGE VON SHEVITCH, . ss 

Scns wciesltlnagrecies Wiaahciies dias hace ah eee iadaaaaiiaaabi forced the individual workman 

to submit to party discipline, 



























And the just punishment of this selfishness, making the greatest sacrifices for this object, 
which gives itself but little concern regard- did not hesitate in the early stages of the or- 
ing general interest, is the impossibility for ganization movement even to commit crimes, 
a single man to overcome the difficulties and finally seized a good portion of the 







which the existing order of 
things puts in the way of the 






average individual in his effort 
to work his way out of his 






poverty. This, then, is the 
limitation of the otherwise 
sound doctrine of Adam Smith. 
Self-help is possible to the 







single man up to a certain 
point only. In many instances 
an improvement of the eco- 
nomic condition of the poor is 
only possible by a collective 
effort. In such cases the 
strong and healthy individuals 
and peoples show their ability 
also to organize collective self- 
help in a practical fashion, 
and do not declaim about an 
earthly paradise, nor try to 
grasp the moon, but rather 
concentrate their energies on 
what is immediately attain- 














able. 
There seems to me to be an 
illustration of this doctrine in JOHN BURNS. 


. Member of the British Parliament and of the London County Council. He came 
the fact that in England theo- into prominence in the great Dock strike in London, in 1886. 


























EARL KAUTSKY, 


He is recognized as the greatest expounder of Scientific 
Socialism now living. He is an Austrian by birth, but lives 
in Berlin and edits a magazine called *‘Neue Zeit.” 


economic, political and social power of the 
state in order to use it to their advantage, 
to the advantage of the poor and the eco- 
nomically weak. It was short sighted on the 
part of the late Herbert Spencer (in his 
‘*State versus Individual’’) that he blames 
and opposes this form of socialism also. 
The state is the majority. To the majority, 
the individual, the minority have to submit, 
at least to a certain extent. We must not 
forget that man is a social being and 
adapted to live in common with his fellow 
man. He does not feel as a sacrifice the 
renunciation of a part of his absolute lib- 
erty, which this adaptation implies, unless 
he has become pathologically modified and, 
in consequence, anti-social. If the ma- 
jority can reach the satisfaction of their 
justified wants only by means of a certain 
compulsion, then this compulsion is also 
justified, and it is uninteresting egotism 
in the minority, in the name of in- 
dividual liberty, to protest against it by 
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means of Herbert Spencer's form of argu- 
ment. 

Other nations, which are less strong and 
healthy than the English, have been late in 
making up their minds to follow the example 
of the trades unions, and they have done 
They preferred 1 
intoxicate themselves with airy theories an: 
to become enthusiastic for very far-off ideals, 
think the 
possible and even easy reforms which the 


it very imperfectly. 


neglecting, however, to about 


English have successfully carried out to 
their great advantage, saving the country 
many industrial crises. 

The great theorist of modern socialism, 
which Engels, in contrast to the older Uto- 
pianism, desires to have recognized as scien- 
tific, is Karl Marx. 
doctrines, as he laid them down in his chief 
work, ‘‘Capital,’’ are 
In order to aid the reader’s memory, I will 
present them in a nutshell. 

The a nation, 


that is, its methods of the production of 


I may assume that his 


generally known. 


economic conditions of 
commodities, determine its social and polit 
ical organization, its intellectual life, its 
art, science, philosophy and religion. The 
methods of production are the result of an 
which to the 
century was extremely slow, but which, 
since the introduction of the steam engine, 
has become much more rapid. Modern 
industry on a large scale is the result of 
the steam engine. This evolution, which 
has already brought about a highly devel- 
oped state of industry, forces its way 
further. Its aim is, visibly, to remove the 
instruments of production, that is to say, 
the soil, manufactories, machinery, all the 
sources of force, from private ownership, 
and to transform them into a collective 
possession, to replace the régime of capi- 
tal and labor by one of association, to 
abolish all difference between 
proletarian, between employer and work- 
man, between upper and lower classes, and 
to create a social and economic order of 
a socialistic-communistic character. 

The book of Marx has become the Bible 
of a party, which was at first a secret asso- 
ciation of foreigners in London, then con- 
stituted itself in London in the year 1864 
into the ‘‘International Workingmen’s 
Association, ’’ and held its first international 
congress in Geneva’in 1866. Since then 


evolution up nineteenth 


owner and 














































ELEANOR MARX 
Daughter of Karl Marx. She was the wife of Edward 
Aveling, and, jointly with Avel ther’s work 
“Capital,” i Avel wife led t 
her suicide, at ears lied shortly 
afterward. 
it has organized itself in every civil- 
ized country. The socialist parties have 


everywhere condensed the doctrine of Marx 
into a political program which proclaims 


the aim of the socialist movement to be the 


destruction of the existing state. 

The aim of social- 
been 
claimed for thirty- 
five years. The par- 
which have or- 


ism has pro- 


ties 
ganized themselves 
on the the 
socialist program are 
in certain 
extraordinarily 


basis of 


countries 
nu- 
merous and also polit- 
ically powerful. In 
Germany, the social- 
ists polled nearly two 
million 
last 
tion; they have forty- 
four 


votes at the 
Reichstag elec- 


representatives 
in parliament, repre- 
sentatives in the diets 
of the individual 
states, and in the 
municipal councils of 


all the larger towns. ticket in California, 
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GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


A leader of the Socialist Party in the United States. 
a graduate of Harvard, and editor of Wilshire’s Magazine 
In 3890 he was a candidate for Congress on the Socialist 


seat as 
1899. 


in the 


has had a 


In France a socialist 
minister in 


The 


government; they 


the cabinet since June, 


socialists have great influence 
are in the majority in 
several municipal councils and they are in 
control in some of the large French towns— 
Marseilles, and Etienne. In 


Belgium, Italy and Switzerland 


Lyons St. 


Holland, 


they are the strongest opposition party, and 


every government, be it conservative or 
liberal, must reckon with them. Have 
they reached their aim? No. They are 
to-day just as far from it as they were 


thirty-five years ago. 

It would, however, be a great mistake, 
or a great injustice, on account of this to 
proclaim triumphantly: The whole socialist 
movement is mere froth; it has produced 
nothing, because it could produce nothing, 
because its theory is absurd. 

Socialism has not realized its program. 
It has not abolished private property; it 
The 


workers are not the owners of the means of 


has not introduced communism. 


production; goods are not produced by 
associations. But much has changed in 
the economic, social and _ political order, 


the civilized nations 


different aspect to-day from what they did 


and present a ver) 

thirty-five years ago. 
At the time that the 

ing proletariat began 


international work- 
to organize on the 
principles of the gos- 
pel of Marx, 


were 


wage- 
earners every- 
W here, except in Eng- 
land, which had al- 
ready known the 
trades-union 
ment for thirty years, 
slaves without a sin- 
To-day, 
they are everywhere 
free men, even if tlic, 
will themselves 
admit it. At that 
time, no law or regu- 
limited the 
power of the cap- 
italist. He could 
treat his work- people 
as he pleased, and the 
workman had no 
other means of 


move- 


gle right. 


not 


lation 


He is 
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defense against too low a wage, too bad 


treatment, and the ruthless exploitation of 


his power of work, than to give up his 


situation and to make the generally help- 


less attempt of finding a better one 
elsewhere. To-day strict laws forbid the 
capitalist to abuse his economical su- 


periority, and the workman has, in the 
organized strike which the law allows, a 


weapon which enables him to treat and 


conclude contracts with the employer— 
as power to power. Formerly nobody 
troubled about the internal condition of 


the factories, workshops or mines; to-day 
all work-places are under the surveillance 
of the authorities, who 
do not allow any of- 
fenses against life and 
health of the workmen. 

There are laws reg- 
ulating the of 
women, partly forbid- 
ding and partly limit- 
ing the work of chil- 
dren. 
tries the fixing of a 
maximum working day 
is the legislative 
program. The question 
of a minimum wage, 
and, the more difficult 
one, of the right to 


work 


In some coun- 


on 


work, is also being 
studied. In many 


places the right is ex- 
pressly accorded to the 
work-people by law to 
form trade syndicates 
and to take part in the internal organization 
of the factories by means of representatives 
chosen by vote. The factory is no longer 
the unconditional property of the capitalist 
to whom it belongs; he has had to allow 
the workers a small share of his rights. 
The régime of industrial property is no 
longer absolutism. It is now constitution- 
alism, with universal suffrage for the work- 
men. In France, arbitration courts exist, 
half of whose members are workmen and 
half employers. These have to decide in 
all wage disputes between capitalists and 
workmen. Their judgments must be ac- 
cepted by both parties. 

Up to the present, the care of work- 
people has been nowhere more highly de- 
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Leader of the Social Democratic Federation in England. 
He is a graduate of Cambridge, and is, perhaps, the best 
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veloped and carried farther than in Ger- 
many. There, the first Prince Bismarck 
took social legislation in hand. He pro- 
ceeded with his usual boldness and energy. 
The conservatives were al- 
most rendered breathless by the spectacle. 
He did not, however, allow himself to be 
troubled. He understood that the Empire 
had duties toward the disinherited masses. 
Napoleon III., too, before Prince Bismarck, 
had reached the same conclusion. That 
sovereign also desired to improve the lot 
of the proletariat. He was, however, an 
unpractical dreamer, and was not sup- 
ported by his entourage, the ruling classes 
and the capitalists. 
France was too much 
in the rut of routine to 
undertake far-reaching 
reforms. Bismarck 
was the man of temer- 
arious initiative. He 
was not afraid of radi- 
cal innovations. 3ut 
he had also the good- 
will of the Emperor 
and the bourgeoisie, in 
which the social con- 
science was wide awake. 
Thus came into being 
the three grand institu- 
tions of which Germany 
is justly proud, assur- 
ance against sickness 
and accident and the 
old-age pensions of 
workmen. 

A few figures will 
give an idea of the importance of these 
institutions. 

Insurance against illness is obligatory 
for every workman who does not earn 
more than five hundred dollars a year. 
For servants, it is optional. It guarantees 
the person assured the following advan- 
tages: free medical advice, in case of in- 
capacity for work, from the third day of 
the illness, either in daily allowance equal 
to fifty per cent. of the wages, or free care 
in a hospital and twenty-five per cent. of 
the wage to the family. If the patient 
dies, twenty times the amount of the daily 
wage is given for funeral expenses. The 
wife of every workman at each birth is given 
for four weeks the daily sick allowance. 


old-fashioned 


HYNDMAN, 
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The patient has the right to this allow- 


ance for twenty-six weeks. If he has 
not recovered at the expiry of that time, 
he is accorded the invalid’s pension, 


either temporarily or permanently. The as- 
surance premiums are paid one-third by the 
employer and two-thirds by the workman. 
It amounts on an average to one dollar and 


twenty-nine cents for the employer and 
two dollars and fifty-eight cents for the 
workman. In 1898, nine 


and a half millions of work-people assured, 


there were 
and 3,276,500 
made claim for 
allowances. 
The bureau 
paid out $34, - 
321,680 to the 
assured, in- 
cluding the 
costsof medical 
attendance. 
From 1885 to 
1897 the 
reau paid out a 
total of $302, - 
140,000. The 
ud ministration 
during that 
period cost 
nineteen mil- 
lion dollars, or 
about six per 
cent. on the 
total, which 
must be called 
cheap. 

The accident 
assurance fund 
paid to injured 
workmen from 
1884 to 1897, 
$91,680,000; in 1898, $17,920,000; in 
1899, $19, 000. The assurance bureau 
had in 1898 a reserve of $44,400,000. 

Old-age assurance is obligatory for wage- 
earners who earn up to five hundred dol- 
lars, optional for workmen and employees 
whose wages do not exceed seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. The state adds twelve 
dollars and fifty cents to the premium of 
each person assured. The remainder of 
the premium is paid by the employer and 
the workman, each one half. The old-age 
pension, which depends upon and is pro- 


bu- 


yee 
a0, 
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portionate to the amount of wage, amounts 
to at least forty-six dollars and thirty-five 
of 


and twelve dollars and fifty cents. 


hundred 
This 
may seem small for the United States; 
Germany it keeps the wolf from the aged 
In 1898, 
000 were paid out in old-age pensions. 
The bureau in 1898 possessed $603, 440, - 


cents, with a maximum one 


in 
$17, 235,- 


workman’s door. 


000. If all the persons assured reach 
the age for this pension, there will 
be in Germany, with its population of 

fifty-six mil - 


lions, one mil- 
six hun- 
dred and fifty 
thousand pen- 
sioners. 

These bril- 
liant results 
were not at- 
tained with the 
help of the so- 
cialists; but, 
on the con- 
trary, against 
and in spite of 
them. 
cialists wished 
to accept noth- 
ing from the 
existing state. 
They 
no partial 
lioration. 
their doc- 
trine, they 
awaited the 
collapse of the 
existing régime 
in order to 
establish the 
state of the future and realize all their ideals. 
And yet the reforms which the socialists 
did not desire, which they did not aid in 
bringing about, and which in part they 
bitterly opposed, must be placed to the 
credit of socialism. It set the governments 
aud the ruling classes thinking. Fear of 
socialism was the beginning of the wisdom 
of the governments. They have seen that 
it was their duty to take the wind out of 
the sails of the propagators of communistic 
theories and to diminish the just discontent 
of the work-people. The millennium has not 


lion, 


The so- 


desired 
ame- 
True 
to 
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dawned, the world has not become an 
Arcadia, but the lot of the proletariat is 
better than it was a generation ago, and 
if things continue to go on as they have 
done, their lot in another generation will 
be still better than it is to-day. 

In presence of these results many social- 
ists have altered their They 
follow with their theories the practise, as 
it is meet that sensible men should do. 
Only dreamers, fanatics and impostors stick 


theories. 


obstinately to 
a theory after 
practical ex- 
perience has 
branded it as 
false. 

People no 
longer believe 
in the gospel 
of Marx. None 
of his prophe- 
cies have been 
fulfilled. The 
poor have not 
become poorer, 
but, on the 
contrary, bet- 
ter off. The 
terrible eco- 
nomic crises 
are not more 
frequent, but 
more seldom 
than formerly. 
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The issue, however, is not 
doubtful. The practical men will be vic- 
torious over the mystical theorists. The 
future belongs to evolution, not revolution, 
The Utopian socialism came to an end and 


everywhere. 


the scientific socialism began, not with 
Marx’s ‘‘Capital,’’? but with the German 


labor legislation. 

In order to understand socialism, 
must always keep before us that it had its 
origin in mankind’s yearning for happi- 
ness. The na- 
tions seek a 
new ideal. The 
old ideal, the 
belief in a di- 
vine love and 
justice, and a 
paradise after 
death, has lost 
its power over 
many souls. 
Socialism of- 
fers the masses 
the new ideal 
which they 
need, and noth- 
ing can pre- 
vent them 
turning to it 


we 


passionately. 
The critics of 
socialism are 
probably right 
when they de- 


Their ravages clare it is ab- 
are being more surd. But ab- 
and more lim- surdity never 
ited. Some hindered the 
WILLIAM LIEBKNECHT. ° 

Ww 2 D 
ee —" i One of the great leaders of the Social Democratic Party, who died four years ago. continuance 
coming for- His public funeral was the largest ever held in Germany, over a million people, it and the spread - 

5 is said, having been in line in Berlin. A 

ward to say ing of an y 


that the socialist state of the future will 
arrive through slow and peaceful evolution. 
The men who use this language are, in Ger- 
many, Eduard Bernstein and Von Vollmar; 
in France, Jaurés and Millerand; in Italy, 
Turati. Their opponents, the stolidly 
orthodox believers in the catastrophe 
theory, the fanatics of ‘‘all or nothing,’’ 
are, only to name the champions, in Ger- 
many, Bebel, Singer and Kautsky; in 
France, Jules Guesde and Vaillant, and 
in Italy, Enrico Ferri. The crisis is opened 





movement which had its origin in strong in- 
stincts and emotions. Whatever is absurd 
in socialism will remain an empty word and 
will be either interpreted as symbolical or 
simply allowed to drop into oblivion. It will, 
however, act as an impulse and force, and 
bring about better conditions of life among 
mankind. This, one can safely prophesy, 
for in spite of its theoretical absurdity it 
has already in thirty years wrought greater 
ameliorations than all the wisdom of states- 
men and philosophers of thousands of years. 
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By HERBERT GEORGE WELLS. 
BOOK TWO: THE FOOD IN THE VILLAGE. 
CHAPTER THE First.—Tue ComMInG oF THE Foop. 


( Continued. ) 


In ‘‘ The Food of the Gods ’’ Mr. Wells has produced a story of thrilling incident, while 
offering philosophic suggestion that will give employment to the most profound mind. Itis ‘‘Gul- 
liver’s Travels’’ brought up to the twentieth century. 
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The discovery by two English scientists of 


a food having the effect that every animal which partakes of it grows to enormous size, results 


in many curious and extraordinary events. 
food are by chance picked up by rats and wasps. 


Experimenting upon young chickens, some bits of the 
These quickly grow to an enormous size. 


Particles 


of the food spilled on the ground stimulate the weeds and vines to such great height that they form a 


jungle. 
children and some others are given the food. 
royal commission is appointed to investigate. 
what the final result will be. 


V. 


ADY Wondershoot heard Mrs. Green- 
field, her housekeeper, with infinite 
amazement. 

‘*Caddles downstairs again! No 
for the child! My dear Greenfield, 
impossible. The creature eats like a hip- 
popotamus! I’m sure it can’t be true.’’ 

‘*I’m sure I hope you are not being im- 
posed upon, my lady,’’ said Mrs. Greenfield. 

‘‘Tt’s so difficult to tell with these 
people,’’ said Lady Wondershoot. ‘‘Now 
I do wish, my good Greenfield, that you 
would just go down yourself this afternoon 
and see—see it eat. Big as it is, I cannot 
imagine that it needs more than six pintsa 
day.”’ 

‘‘Tt hasn’t no business to, my lady,’’ 
said Mrs. Greenfield. 

The hand of Lady Wondershoot quivered, 
with that C.O.S. sort of emotion, that 
suspicious rage, that stirs in all true aris- 
tocrats at the thought that possibly the 
meaner classes are after all—as mean as 
their betters, and—where the sting lies— 
scoring points in the game. 


food 


it’s 








The rats begin to kill and devour sheep and the wasps sting men to death. 
In a little while the entire country seems in danger 
There are mobs and uprisings. 


The discoverers’ 
A 
No man can guess 


But Mrs. Greenfield could observe 
evidence of peculation, and the order for 
an increasing daily supply to the Caddles 
nursery was issued. Scarcely had the first 
instalment Caddles was back 
again at the great house in a state abjectly 
apologetic. 

‘*We took the greates’ care of *em, Mrs 
Greenfield, I do assure you, mum, but he’s 
regular burst They flew with such 
vilence, mum, that one button broke a pane 
of the window, mum, and one hit me a 
regular stinger jest ’ere, mum.’’ 

Lady Wondershoot, when she heard that 
this amazing child had positively burst out 
of its beautiful charity clothes, decided 
that she must speak to Caddles herself. 
He appeared in her presence with his hair 
hastily wetted and smoothed by hand, 
breathless and clinging to his hat-brim as 
though it were a life-belt, and he stumbled 
at the carpet edge out of sheer distress of 
mind. 

Lady Wondershoot liked bullying Cad- 


no 


gone when 


‘em! 


dles. Caddles was her ideal lower-class 
person, dishonest, faithful, abject, indus- 
trious and inconceivably incapable, of 
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responsibility. She told him that it was a 
serious matter, the way his child was going 
on. 

‘*It's ’is appetite, my ladyship,’’ 
Caddles, with a rising note. 

‘*Check ’im, my ladyship, you can’t,’’ 
continued Caddles. ‘‘There ’e my 
ladyship, and kicks out ’e does, and ‘owls 
that distressin’. We the ‘eart, 
my ladyship. If we ’ad—the neighbors 
would interfere.’ 

Lady Wondershoot consulted the parish 
doctor. 

‘*What I want to know is,’’ said Lady 
Wondershoot, ‘‘is it right this child should 
have such an extraordinary quantity of 
milk?’’ 

‘*The proper allowance for a child of 
that age,’’ said the parish doctor, ‘tis a 
pint and a half to two pints in the twenty- 
four hours. I don’t see that you are called 
upon to provide more. If you do, it is 
your own generosity. Of 
might try the legitimate quantity for a few 
days. But the child, I must admit, seems 
for some reason to be physiologically differ- 
ent. Possibly what is called a sport. A 
case of general hypertrophy.’’ 

‘It isn’t fair to the other parish chil- 
dren,’’ said Lady Wondershoot. ‘‘I am 
certain we shall have complaints if this 
goes on.”’ 

‘‘T don’t see that any one can be ex- 
pected to give more than the recognized 
allowance. We might insist on its doing 
with that, or if it wouldn’t, send it as a 
case into the infirmary.”’ 

‘*[ suppose,’’ said Lady Wondershoot, 
reflecting, ‘‘that, apart from the size and 
appetite, you don’t find anything else ab- 
normal—nothing monstrous?’’ 

‘‘No. No, I don’t. But, no doubt, if 
this growth goes on, we shall find grave 
moral and intellectual deficiencies. One 
might almost prophesy that from Max Nor- 
dau’s law. A most gifted and celebrated 
philosopher, Lady Wondershoot. He dis- 
covered that the abnormal is—abnormal, a 
most valuable discovery, and well worth 
bearing in mind. I find it of the utmost 
help in practise. When I come upon any- 
thing abnormal I say at once, ‘This is ab- 
normal.’’’ His eyes became profound, his 
voice dropped, his manner verged upon the 
intimately confidential. He raised one 


said 


lies, 


’aven't 


’ 


course, we 
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hand stiffly. ‘‘And I treat it. in that 


spirit,’’ he said. 
VI. 


‘*Tut, tut!’’ said the vicar, to his break- 
fast things, the day after the coming of 
Mrs. Skinner. ‘‘Tut, tut! what’s this?’’ 
and poised his glasses at his paper with a 
general air of remonstrance. 

‘‘Giant wasps! What's the world com- 
American journalists, I suppose! 
Giant gooseberries 


ing to? 
Hang these novelties! 
are good enough for me. 

‘*Nonsense!’’ continued the vicar, and 
drank off his coffee at a gulp, eyes steadfast 
on the paper, and smacked his lips incred- 
ulously. 

‘Bosh !’’ continued the vicar, rejecting 
the hint altogether. 

But the next day there was more of it, 
and the light came. 

Not all at once, however. When he 
went for his constitutional that day, he 
was still chuckling at the absurd story his 
paper would have had him believe. Wasps 
indeed—killing a dog! Jncidentally, as 
he passed by the site of that first crop of 
puff-balis, he remarked that the grass was 
growing very rank there; but he did not 
connect that in any way with the matter of 
his amusement. ‘‘We should certainly have 
heard something of it,*’ he said. ‘* Whit- 
stable can’t be twenty miles from here.’’ 

Beyond, he found another puff-ball, one 
of the second crop, rising like a roc’s egg 
out of the abnormally coarsened turf. 

The thing came upon him in a flash. 

He did not take his usual round that 
morning. Instead, he turned aside by the 
second stile and came round to the Cad- 


dleses’ cottage. ‘‘Where’s that baby?’’ 
he demanded, and at the sight of it, 


‘*Goodness me!’’ 

He went up the village blessing his heart 
and met the doctor full tilt coming down. 
He grasped his arm. ‘‘What does this 
mean?’’ he said. ‘‘Have you seen the 
paper these last few days?’’ 

The doctor suid he had. 

‘‘Well, what’s the matter with that 
child? What’s the matter with everything, 
wasps, puff-balls, babies, eh? What's 
making them grow so big? This is most 
unexpected. In Kent, too! If it was 
America, now i 
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‘““ HIS GREAT HAND WOULD COME OVER GARDEN WALLS, HE WOULD COVET 
THE VERY BREAD IN THE BAKER'S CART.’ 












‘*Ah,’’ said the 
vicar, a good deal 
relieved to find the 
doctor equal to the 
situation. ‘‘ But how 
is it it’s breaking out 
in this fashion, all 
over the place?”’ 

‘That, again,’’ 
said the doctor, ‘‘is 
difficult to say.”’ 

‘*Urshot. Here. 
It’s a pretty clear 
case of spreading.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the 
doctor. Tee | 
think so. It has a 
strong resemblance, 
at any rate, to some 
sort of epidemic. 
Probably epidemic 
hypertrophy will 
meet the case.’’ 

**Epidemic !"" said 
the vicar. ‘*You 
don’t mean it’s con- 
tagious?"’ 

The doctor smiled 
gently and rubbed 
one hand against the 
other. “That I 
couldn't say,’’ he 
said. 

‘*But now——!"’ 
cried the vicar, 
round-eyed. ‘“‘If 
it’s catching—it—it 
affects vs/*’ 

He made a stride 
up the road and 
turned about. 

‘I’ve just been 
there,’’ he cried. 


‘It is a little difficult to say just what ‘‘Madn’t I bettep——? I'll go home at 
it is,’’ said the doctor. ‘*So far as Iecan once and have a bath and fumigate my 
grasp the symptoms——"’ clothes. ”’ 

“S¥es,.*? The doctor regarded his retreating back 

‘It’s hypertrophy — general hyper- for a moment, and then turned about and 
trophy.’’ went toward his own house. 

‘* Hypertrophy ?"’ But on the way reflected that one 


‘*Yes. General—affecting all the bodily case had been in the village a month with- 
structures—all the organism. I may say out any one’s catching the disease, and, 





one has to be careful.’’ risks like a man. 





that in my own mind, between ourselves, after a pause of hesitation, decided to be 
I’m very nearly convinced it’s that. But as brave as a doctor should be and take the 
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And, indeed, he was 
well advised by his 
second thoughts. 
Growth was the last 
thing that could ever 
happen to him again. 
IIe could have eaten—and 
the vicar could have eaten 
—Herakleophorbia by the 
truckful. For growth had 
done with them. Growth 
had done with these two 
ventlemen forevermore. 


VII. 


It wasaday or two after 
this conversation—a day or 
so, that is, after the burn- 
ing of the Experimental 
Farm—that Winkles came 
to Redwood and showed 
him an insulting letter. It 
was an anonymous letter, 
and an author should re- 
spect his character’s secrets. 
‘*You are only taking 
credit for a natural phe- 
nomenon, ’’ said the letter, 
‘‘and trying to advertise 
vourself by’ your letter to 
the ‘Times.’ You and 
your Boomfood! Let me 
tell you, this absurdly 
named food of yours has 
only the most accidental 
connection .with those bie 
wasps and rats. The plain 
fact is, there is an epi- 
demic of hypertrophy— 
contagious hypertrophy— 
which you have about as 
much claim to control as 
you have to control the 
solar system. Much good 
may your farm-burning do 
you! The thing is as old 
as the hills. There was 
hypertrophy in the family 
of Anak. Quite outside 
your range, at Cheasing 
Eyebright, at the present 
time, there is a baby 


yoann 
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“ THEN SUDDENLY— 


‘*Shaky, up-and-down writing. Old 


gentleman, apparently,’’ said Redwood. 


‘*But it’s odd—a baby—— 


i 


# 


HOCOs 
INCREDIBLY—THEY WERE LIFTED AND DRAWN 
APART.” 


He read a few lines further. 
‘“‘By Jove!’’ said he. ‘‘That’s my 
missing Mrs. Skinner !*’ 
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Ile descended upon her suddenly in the 
afternoon of the following day. 

She was engaged in pulling onions in 
the little garden before 
cottage, when she saw him coming through 
She stood for-a moment 


her daughter's 


the garden gate. 
‘‘consternated,’’ as the country folks say, 
and then folded her arms, and with the 
little bunch of held defensively 
under her left elbow, tremulously awaited 


onions 


his approach. 
Her mouth opened and shut several times ; 
her remaining tooth; and 


she mumbled 
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“ MOTHER,’ HE WOULD SAY, ‘IF 
once, quite suddenly, she courtesied, like 
the blink of an are-light. 

‘*T thought I should find you,’’ 
Redwood. 
‘‘[ thought you might, sir,’’ she said, 


said 


without joy. 

‘*Where's Skinner?’’ 
‘*°E ain't never written to me, sir, not 
once, nor come nigh of me since I came 
*ere, sir.”’ 

‘* Don't 
him?*’ 

‘‘ITim not having written, no, sir,’ 
she edged a step toward the left with an 


you know what’s become of 


and 


IT’S GOOD TO WORK, WHY 


529 


imperfect idea of cutting off Redwood from 


the barn door. 
‘*No knows 
him,’”’ 
‘*T dessay ‘e knows,”’ 
‘*Hfe doesn't tell.”’ 
‘**E was always a great one for looking 
after and leaving them that was 
near and dear to ‘im in trouble, was Skin- 
ner. Though be,’’ said 
Mrs. Skinner. 
‘*Where's this child?’’ asked 
abruptly. 


one what has become of 
said Redwood. 


said Mrs. Skinner. 


*imself 
clever as could 


ted wood, 


DOESN'T EVERY ONE WORK?’” 


She begged his pardon. 

‘“*This child I hear about, the child 
you've been giving our stuff to—the child 
that weighs two stone.’ 

Mrs. 
dropped the onions. 
protested, **I don’t hardly know, sir, what 
My daughter, sir, Mrs. Cad- 
dles, And she made an 
agitated courtesy tried to in- 
nocently inquiring by tilting her nose to 


worked, and she 
she 


hands 


**Reely, 


Skinner's 
sir,’ 


mean. 
"as a baby, sir.”’ 


you 


and look 


one side. 
‘You'd better let me see that baby, Mrs. 


Skinner,’* said Redwood. 





> 


Mrs. Skinner unmasked an eye at him 
as she led the way toward the barn. ‘‘Of 
course, sir, there may “ave been a Jift/e, in 
a little can of Nicey I give his father to 
bring over from the farm, or a little, per- 
haps, what I 
happened to 
bring about J 
with me, so to } 
speak. Me 
packing in a #& 
hurry and all fy’ 


9 


, 


“Um!’ 
said 
Red- 


wood, 


after he had 
clucked to 
the infant for 
a space. 
‘*Oom!”’ 

He told 
Mrs. Caddles 
the baby was 
a very fine 
child indeed— 
a thing that 
was getting 
well home to 
her intelli- 
gence—and he 
ignored her 
altogether after 
that. Pres-§ 
ently she left 
the barn—f 
through sheer 9 
insignificance. fy 

‘*Now you've 
started him, F 
you'll have to F 
keep on with 4 
him, “yo 
know,’’ he 
said to Mrs. _ 
Skinner. 

He turned Drawn by Cyrus Cuneo. 
on her abrupt- 
ly; *Doen't 
splash it about this time, 

‘*Splash it about, sir?’ 

*“Oh! you know.’’ 

She indicated knowledge by convulsive 


TO BE UNDER WHEAT... 


9 


he said. 


gestures. 


‘AND IT'S A LITTLE STRANGE... 
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‘*You haven't told these people here? 
The parents, the squire and all the others 
at the big house, the doctor, no one?’ 

Mrs. Skinner at once shook her head. 

‘*T wouldn’t,’’ said Redwood, decisively. 


ee ee ae 


FOR ALL 


aK 


He crossed over to 
the door of the 
barn and thence sur- 
veyed the world 
about him. The 
direct outlook from 
the door of the barn 
was between the end 
of the cottage and 

, some dis- 
used  pigger- 
ies, through a 
five - barred 
gate upon 
the high road. 
Beyond was a 
high red brick 
wall, rich with 
ivy and wall- 
flower and 
pennywort, 

_and set along 
the top with 
broken glass. 
Beyond the 
corner of the 
wall, a sunlit 
notice - board 
amidst green 
and yellow 
branches 
reared itself 
above the rich 
tones of the 
first fallen 
leaves and an- 
nounced that 
‘ © Trespasseis 
in the-ae 
Woods will be 
Prosecuted. *’ 
The dark 
shadow of a 


THIS VALLEY... gap in the 
TWENTY-FIVE FEET HIGH.’ ”’ = 


hedge threw 


a long stretch of barbed wire into promi- 


nent relief. 


‘‘Um!"’ said Redwood, then in a deeper 


note, ‘‘Oom!”’ 


There came a clatter of horses and the 
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sound of wheels, and Lady Wondershoot’s 
grays came into view. He marked the 
faces of coachman and footman as the 
equipage approached. The coachman was 
a very fine specimen, full and fruity, and 
he drove with a sort of sacramental dignity. 
Others might doubt their calling and po- 
sition in the world, he, at any rate, was sure 
—he drove her ladyship. The footman 
sat beside him with folded arms and a face 
of inflexible certainties. Then the great 
lady herself became visible, in a hat and 


mantle disdainfully inelegant, peering 
through her glasses. Two young ladies 


protruded necks and peered also. 

The vicar passing on the other side swept 
off the hat from his David’s brow un- 
heeded. Redwood remained standing in 
the doorway for a long time after the car- 
riage had passed, his hands folded behind 
him. His went 
upland of down, and into the cloud-curdled 
sky and came back to the glass-set wall. 
He turned upon the cool shadows within, 


eves to the green-gray 


and amidst spots and blurs of color re- 
garded the giant child amidst that Rem- 
brandtesque gloom, naked except for a 
swathing of flannel, seated upon a huge 
truss of straw and playing with its giant’s 
toes. 

‘I begin to see what we have done,’’ 
he said. 

He mused, and young Caddles and _ his 
own child and Cossar’s brood mingled in 
his musing. 

He laughed abruptly. ‘*Good Lord!’’ 
he said, at some passing thought. 

He roused himself presently and addressed 
Mrs. Skinner. ‘‘Anyhow, he mustn't be 
tortured by a break in his food. That at 
least we can prevent. I shall send youa 
can every six months. That ought to do 
for him all right.’’ 

Mrs. Skinner mumbled something about 
‘‘if you think so, sir,’’ and ‘* probably got 
packed by mistake. Thought no harm in 
giving him a little,’’ and so, by the aid of 
various aspen gestures, indicated that she 
understood. 

So the child went on growing. 

And growing. 

‘*Practically,’’ said Lady Wondershoot, 
‘*he’s eaten up every calf in the place. If 


I have any more of this sort of thing from 
that man Caddles——"’ 
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But even so secluded a place as Cheasing 
Eyebright could not rest for long in the 
theory of hypertrophy—contagious or not 
—in view of the growing hubbub about the 
Food. In a little while there were painful 
explanations for Mrs. Skinner— explanations 
that reduced her to speechless mumblings 
of her remaining tooth—explanations that 
probed her and ransacked her and exposed 
her—until at last she was driven to take 
refuge from a universal convergence of 
blame in the dignity of inconsolable widow- 
hood. She turned her which 
constrained to be watery—upon the angry 
lady of the manor, and wiped suds from 





eye she 


her hands. 

‘*You forget, my lady, what I’m bearing 
up under.”’ 

And she followed up this warning note 
with a slightly defiant: 

‘It’s ‘im I think of, my lady, night and 
day.’’ 

She compressed her lips and her voice 


flattened and faltered: ‘*Bein’ et, my 
lady.** And having established herself on 


these grounds she repeated the affirmation 
her ladyship had refused before: ‘*I ‘ad 
no more idea what I vas giving the child, 
my lady, than anyone cou/d ‘ave.’” 

Her ladyship turned her mind in more 


hopeful directions, wigging Caddles, of 
course, tremendously, by the way. Em- 


issaries, full of diplomatic threatenings, 
entered the whirling lives of Bensington 
and Redwood. They presented them- 
selves as parish councillors, stolid and 
clinging phonographically to prearranged 
statements. ‘*We hold you responsible, 
Mr. Bensington, for the injury inflicted 
upon our parish, sir. We hold you 
sponsible. *’ 

A firm of solicitors, with a snake of a 
style, Banghurst, Brown, Flapp, Codlin. 
Brown, Tedder and Snoxton, they called 
themselves, and appeared invariably in the 
form of a small, rufous, cunning-looking 
gentleman with a pointed nose, said vague 
things about damages, and there was a 
polished personage, her ladyship’s agent, 
who came in suddenly upon Redwood one 
day and asked, ‘‘ Well, sir, and what do 
you propose to do?’’ 

To which Redwood answered that he 
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re- 
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proposed to discontinue supplying the food 
for the child, if he or Bensington were 
bothered any further about the matter. 
‘‘T give it for nothing as it is,’’ he said, 
‘‘and the child will yell your village to 
ruins before he dies if you don’t let it have 
the stuff. The child’s on your hands and 
you have to keep it. Lady Wondershoot 


can’t always be Lady Bountiful and Earthly 


CHAPTER THE 


The giant child was ugly—the vicar 
would insist. ‘*‘He always had been ugly 
—as all excessive things must be.’’ The 
vicar’s views had carried him out of sight 
of just judgment in this matter. The 
child was much subjected to snapshots even 
in that rustic retirement, and their net 
testimony is against the vicar, testifying 
that the young monster was at first almost 
pretty, with a copious curl] of hair reaching 
to his brow and a great readiness to smile. 
Usually Caddles, who was slightly built, 
stands smiling behind the baby, perspective 
emphasizing his relative smallness. 

After the second year the good looks of 
the child became more subtle and more 
contestable. He began to grow, as his 
unfortunate grandfather would no doubt 
have put it, ‘‘rank.’’ He lost color and 
developed an increasing effect of being 
somehow, albeit colossal yet slight. He 
was vastly delicate. His eyes and some- 
thing about his face grew finer, grew, as 
people say, ‘‘interesting.’’ His hair, after 
one cutting, began to tangle into a mat. 
‘*It’s the degenerate strain coming out in 
him,*’ said the parish doctor, marking 
these things; but just how far he was right 
in that, and just how far the voungster’s 
lapse from ideal healthfulness was the 
result of living entirely in a whitewashed 
barn upon Lady Wondershoot’s sense of 
charity tempered by justice, is open to 
question. 

The photographs of him that present him 
from three to six show him developing 
into a round-eyed, flaxen-haired youngster 
with a truncated nose and a friendly stare. 
There lurks about his lips that never very 
remote promise of a smile that all the 
photographs of the early giant children 
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Providence of her parish without sometimes 
meeting a responsibility, you know.”’ 

‘‘The mischief’s done,’’ Lady Wonder- 
shoot decidéd when they told her—with 
expurgations—what Redwood had said to 
the solicitors’ representative. 

‘*The mischief’s done, ’’ echoed the vicar. 
Though, indeed, as a matter of fact, the 
mischief was only beginning. 


Brat GIGANTIC. 


In summer he wears loose gar- 
ments of ticking tacked together with 
string; there is usually one of those straw 
baskets upon his head that workmen use 
for their tools, and he is barefooted. In 
one picture, he grins broadly and holds a 


display. 


bitten melon in his hand. 

The winter pictures are less numerous 
and satisfactory. He wears huge sabots, 
no doubt of beechwood, and (as fragments 
of the inscription, ‘‘John Stickells, Iping?’ 
show) sacks for socks, and his trousers and 
jacket are unmistakably cut from the re- 
mains of a gaily patterned carpet. Under- 
neuth that there were rude swathings of 
flannel; five or six yards of flannel are tied 
comforter fashion about his neck. The 
thing on his head is probably another sack. 
He stares, sometimes smiling, sometimes a 
little ruefully at the camera. Even when 
he was only five years old, one sees that 
half-whimsical wrinkling over his soft 
brown eyes that characterized his face. 

He was at first, the vicar always de- 
clared, a terrible nuisance about the village. 
He seems to have had a proportionate im- 
pulse to play, much curiosity and sociability, 
and in addition there was a certain craving 
within him—I grieve to say—for more to 
eat. In spite of what Mrs. Greenfield called 
an ‘‘ercessively generous’ allowance of food 
from Lady Wondershoot, -he displayed 
what the doctor perceived at once was the 
‘‘criminal appetite.’’ It carries out only 
too completely Lady Wondershoot’s worst 
experiences of the lower classes, that in 
spite of an allowance of nourishment inord- 
inately beyond what is known to be the 
maximum necessity even of an adult human 
being, the creature was found to steal. 
And what he stole he ate with an inelegant 
voracity. His great hand would come 
over garden walls, he would covet the 
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very bread in the baker’s cart. Cheeses 
went from Marlow’s store loft and never a 
pig trough was safe from him. Some 
farmer walking over his field of swedes 
would find the great spoor of his feet and 
his nibbling hunger, 
here, a root picked 
with childish 
He ate a swede as 
one He 
and eat apples from a tree, if no one was 


evidence of 
picked 


holes, 


the 
a root 
there, and the cun- 
ning, heavily erased. 


radish. would stand 


devours a 


about, as normal children eat blackberries 


from a bush. 
shortness of provisions was good for the 


In one way, at any rate, this 


peace of Cheasing Eyebright—for many 


years he ate up every grain, very nearly, of 


the Food of the Gods that was given him. 
Indisputably the child 
and out of place. ‘‘He was always about, ’’ 
the vicar used to say. He 
to school, he could not go to 1 
virtue of the obvious limitations of cubical 
There was some attempt to sat- 
‘‘most foolish and 


was troublesome 


could not 


g0 


church by 


contents. 
isfy the spirit of that 
destructive law’’—I quote the vicar—the 
Elementary Education Act of 1870 by 
getting him to sit outside the open window 
while instruction was going on within. 
But his presence there destroyed the dis- 
cipline of the other children. They were 
always popping up and peering at him, 
and every time he spoke they laughed to- 
gether. His voice was so odd! So they 
let him stay away. 

Nor did they persist in pressing him to 
come to church, for his vast proportions 
were of little help in devotion. Yet there 
they might have had an easier task; there 
are good reasons for guessing there were 
the germs of religious feeling somewhere 
in that big carcase. The music, perhaps, 
drew him. He was often in the church- 
yard on a Sunday morning, picking his 
way softly among the graves after the con- 
gregation had gone in, and he would sit 
the whole service out beside the porch, 
listening as one listens outside a hive of 
bees. 

But the intellectual and moral training 
of young Caddles, though fragmentary, was 
explicit. From the first, vicar, mother 
and all the world, combined to make it 
clear to him that his giant strength was 
It was a misfortune that he 
He had to mind 


not for use. 
had to make the best of. 
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what was set 
break any- 
Particularly 
things or 


told 

careful 
thing nor hurt anything. 

he must not treading on 
jostling against things or jumping about. 
He had to salute the gentlefolks respectfully 
and be grateful for the food and clothing 
they spared him out of their riches. And 
he learned all these things submissively, 


him, do 
never to 


what 
him, 


yas 
be 


go 


being by nature and habit a teachable 
creature and only by food and accident 
gigantic. 

For Lady Wondershoot, in these early 
days, he displayed the profoundest awe. 
She found she could talk to him best when 
she was in short skirts and had her dog 
whip, and she gesticulated with that and 
was always a little contemptuous and shrill. 
But sometimes the vicar played master, a 
minute, middle-aged, rather breathless 
David pelting a childish Goliath with re- 
proof and reproach and dictatorial com- 
mand. The monster was now so big that 
it seems it was impossible for any one to re- 
member he was after all only a child of 
seven, with all the child’s desire for notice 
and amusement and fresh experience, with 
all a child’s craving for response, attention 
and affection, and all a child’s capacity for 
dependence and unrestricted dulness and 
misery. 

The vicar, walking down the village road 
some sunlit morning, would encounter an 
ungainly eighteen feet of the Inexplicable, 
as fantastic and unpleasant to him as some 
new form of Dissent, as it padded fitfully 
along with craning neck, seeking, always 
seeking the two primary needs of childhood 
—something to eat and something with 
which to play. 

In a limited way the vicar had an im- 
agination—at any rate, the remains of one 
—and with young Caddles it took the line 
of developing the huge possibilities of 
personal injury such vast muscles must 
possess. Suppose a sudden madness ! 
Suppose a mere lapse into disrespect 
However, the truly brave man is not the 
man who does not feel fear, but the man 
who overcomes it. Every time and always 
the vicar got his imagination under. And 
he used always to address young Caddles 
stoutly in a good, clear, service tenor. 

‘*Being a good boy, Albert Edward?’’ 


And the young giant, edging closer to 
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the wall and blushing deeply, would answer 
** Yessir—trying.’’ 

‘*Mind you do,’’ said the and 
would go past him with at most a slight 
acceleration of his breathing. And out of 
respect for his manhood, he made it a rule, 
whatever he might fancy, never to look 
danger, when once it was 


vicar, 


back at the 
passed. 

In a fitful manner the vicar would give 
young Caddles private tuition. He never 
taught the monster to read—it was not 
needed—but he taught him the more im- 
portant points of the catechism, his duty to 
his neighbor, for example, and of that 
Deity who would punish Caddles with ex- 
treme vindictiveness if ever he ventured to 
disobey the vicar and Lady Wondershoot. 
The lessons would go on in the vicar’s vard, 
and passers by would hear that great, 
cranky, childish voice droning out the essen- 
tial teachings of the Established Church. 

‘*To ’onner ‘n ‘bey the King and all’oo’er 
To s*bmit meself 
spir’ shall 
myself 


put ’nthority under ‘im. 
tall my gov'ners, teachers, 
pastors an’ masters. To order 
lowly ‘n rev’rently t’all my betters 

Presently it evident that 
effect of the growing giant on unaccustomed 
horses was like that of a camel, and he 
was told to keep off the highroad, not 
only near the shrubbery (where the oafish 
smile over the wall had exasperated her 
ladyship extremely) but altogether. That 
law he never completely obeyed, because 
of the vast interest the highroad had for 
him. But it turned what had been his 
constant resort into a stolen pleasure. He 
was limited at last almost entirely to old 


became the 


pasture and the downs, 
I do not know what he would have done 
if it had not been for the downs. There there 


were spaces where he might wander for 


miles, and over these spaces he wandered. 
He would pick branches from trees and 
make insane vast nosegays there until he 
was forbidden, take up sheep and put them 
in neat rows, from which they immediately 
wandered (at this he invariably laughed 
very heartily) until he was forbidden, dig 
away the turf, great wanton holes, until 
he was forbidden. 

He would wander over the downs as far 
as the hill above Wreckstone, but not 
further, because there he came upon culti- 
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vated land, and the people by reason of his 
depredations upon their root crops, and in- 
spired moreover by a sort of hostile timidity 
his big, unkempt appearance frequently 
evoked, always came out against him with 
yapping dogs to drive him away. They 
threaten him and lash at him with 
cart-whips. I have heard that they would 
sometimes fire at him with shotguns. And 
in another direction he ranged within sight 
of Hickleybrow. From above Thursley 
Hanger he could get a glimpse of the 
London, Chatham and Dover Railway, but 
ploughed fields and a suspicious hamlet 
prevented his nearer access. 

And aftera time, there came boards, great 
boards with red letters that barred him every 
direction. He could not read what the letters 
said: ‘‘Out of Bounds,’* but in a little 
while he understood. He was often to be 
seen in those days by the railway passengers 
sitting, chin on knees, perched up on the 
down hard by the Thursley chalk-pits 
where afterwards he was set working. The 
train seemed to inspire a dim emotion of 
friendliness in him,and sometimes he would 
wave an enormous hand at it and sometimes 
give it a rustic, incoherent hail. 

‘*Big,’’ the peering passenger would 
say. ‘‘One of those Boom children. They 
say, sir, quite unable to do anything for itself 
—little better than an idiot in fact, and a 
great burden on the locality.’’ 

‘*Parents quite poor, I’m told.’ 
the charity of the 


would 


‘‘Lives on local 
gentry.”’ 

Every one would stare intelligently at 
that distant, squatting, monstrous figure for 
a space. 

‘*Good thing that was put a stop to,”’ 
some spacious thinking mind would sug- 
gest. ‘‘Nice to ‘ave a few thousand of 
them on the rates, eh?*’ 

And usually there was some one wise 
enough to tell this philosopher: ‘‘ You're 
about right there, sir,’’ in hearty tones. 


II. 


He had his bad days. 

There was, for example, that trouble with 
the river. 

He made little boats out of whole news- 
papers, an art he learned by watching the 
Spender boy, and he set them sailing down 
the stream, great paper cocked hats. 
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When they vanished under the bridge that 
marks the boundary of the strictly private 
grounds about Eyebright House, he would 
give a great shout and run around and 
across Tormat’s new field—Lord! how 
Tormat’s pigs did scamper to be sure, and 
turn their good fat into lean muscle !—and 
so to meet his boats by the ford. Right 
across the nearer lawns these paper boats of 
his used to go, right in front of Eyebright 
House, right under Lady Wondershoot’s 
eyes! Disorganizing folded newspapers! 
A pretty thing! 

Gathering enterprise from impunity he 
began babyish hydraulic engineering. He 
delved a huge port for his paper fleets with 
an old shed door that served him as a 
spade, and, no one chancing to observe his 
operations just then, he devised an ingeni- 
ous canal that incidentally flooded Lady 
Wondershoot’s ice-house, and finally he 
dammed the river. He dammed it right 
across with a few vigorous doorfuls of 
earth; he must have worked like an ava- 
lanche, and down came a most amazing 
spate through the shrubbery and washed 
away Miss Spinks and her easel and the 
most promising water-color sketch she had 
ever begun, or at any rate it washed away 
her easel and left her wet to the knees and 
dismally tucked-up in flight to the house, 
and thence the waters rushed through the 
kitchen garden and so by the green door 
into the lane and down into the river bed 
again by Short’s ditch. 

After that, horrified at his own conse- 
quences, young Caddles fled his home for 
two days and nights. He returned only at 
the insistent call of hunger, to bear with 
stoical calm an amount of violent scolding 
that was more in proportion to his size 
than anything else that had ever before 
fallen to his lot in the Happy Village. 


Ill. 


Immediately after that affair, Lady Won- 
dershoot, casting about for exemplary ad- 
ditions to the abuse and fastings she had 
inflicted, issued a ukase. She issued it 
first to her butler and very suddenly, so that 
she made him jump. He was clearing 
away the breakfast things and she was 
staring out of the tall window on the ter- 
race where the fawns would come to be fed. 

‘* Jobbet,’’ she said, in her most imperial 


voice, **Jobbet, this Thing must work for 
its living.”’ 

And she made it quite clear not only to 
Jobbet (which was easy) but to every one 
else in the village, including young Cad- 
dles, that in this matter as in all things, 
she meant what she said. 

‘*Keep him employed,*’ said Lady Won- 
dershoot. ‘‘That’s the tip for Master 
Caddles.’’ 

**Tt’s the tip, I fancy, for all Humanity, *” 
said the vicar. 

‘*Exactly,’’ said Lady 
‘‘what J always say. Satan 
mischief still for idle handstodo. At any 
rate among the laboring classes. We 
bring up our under housemaids on that 
What shall we set him 


Wondershoot : 
finds some 


principle, always. 
to do?”’ 

That was a little difficult. They thought 
of many things and meanwhile they broke 
him in to labor a bit by using him instead 
of a horse-messenger to carry telegrams and 
notes when extra speed was needed, and 
he also carried luggage and packing-cases 
and things of that sort very conveniently 
in a net they found for him. He 
seemed to like employment, regarding it as 
a sort of game, and Kinkle, Lady Won- 
dershoot’s agent, seeing him shift a rockery 
for her one day, was struck by the bril- 
liant idea of putting him into her chalk- 
quarry at Thursley Hanger hard by Hick- 
leybrow. This idea was carried out, and it 
seemed they had settled his problem. 

He worked in the chalk-pit, at first with 
the zest of a playing child and afterwards 
with an effect of habit, delving, loading, 
doing all the hauling of the trucks, run- 
ning the full ones down the line toward 
the siding and hauling the empty ones up 
by the wire of a great windlass, working 
the entire quarry at last singlehanded. 

I am told that Kinkle made a very 
good thing indeed out of him for Lady 
Wondershoot, consuming,as he did, scarcely 
anything but his food, though that never 
restrained her denunciation of **the Crea- 
ture’’ as a gigantic parasite upon her 
charity. At that time he used to wear a 
sort of smock of sacking, trousers of 
patched leather and ironshod sabots. Over 
his head was sometimes a queer thing, a 
worn-out beehive straw chair it was, but 
usually he went bareheaded. He would 


big 
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be moving about the pit with a powerful 
deliberation, and the vicar on his constitu- 
tional round would get there about mid- 
day to find him shamefully eating his vast 
need of food with his back to all the 
world. 

His food was brought to him every day, 
a mess of grain in the husk, in a truck, a 
small railway truck, like one of the trucks 
he was perpetually filling with chalk, and 
this load he used to char in an old lime- 
kiln and then devour. Sometimes he would 
mix it with a bag of sugar. Sometimes 
he would sit licking a lump of such salt as 
is given to cows, or eating a huge lump of 
dates, stones and all, such as one sees in 
London on barrows. For drink he walked 
to the rivulet beyond the burnt-out site of 
the Experimental Farm at Hickleybrow 
and put down his face to the stream. It 
was from his drinking in that way after 
eating, that the Food of the Gods did at 
last get loose, spreading first of all in 
huge weeds from the river side, then in big 
frogs, bigger trout and stranding carp, 
and at last in a fantastic exuberance of 


vegetation all over the little valley. 
And after a year or so the queer, mon- 


strous grub things in the field before the 
blacksmith’s grew so big and developed 
into such frightful skipjacks and cock- 
chafers—motor cockchafers the boys called 


them—that they drove Lady Wondershoot 
abroad. 


IV. 


But soon the Food was to enter upon a 
new phase of its work in him. In spite 
of the simple instructions of the vicar, in- 
structions intended to round off the modest, 
natural life befitting a giant peasant, in the 
most complete and final manner, he began 
to ask questions, to inquire into things, to 
think. As he grew from boyhood to ad- 
olescence it became increasingly evident that 
his mind had processes of its own—out of 
the vicar’s control. The vicar did his 
best to ignore this distressing phenomenon, 
but still—he could feel it there. 

The young giant’s material for thought 
lay about him. Quite involuntarily, with 
his spacious views, his constant overlook- 
ing of things, he must have seen a good 
deal of human life, and as it grew clearer 
to him that he, too, save for this clumsy 
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greatness of his, was also human, he must 
have come to realize more and more just 
how much was shut against him by his 
melancholy distinction. The sociable hum 
of the school, the mystery of religion that 
was partaken in such finery and which 
exhaled so sweet a strain of melody, the 
jovial chorusing from the inn, the warmly 
glowing rooms, candle-lit and fire-lit, into 
which he peered out of the darkness, or 
again the shouting excitement, the vigor 
of flanneled exercise upon some imperfectly 
understood issue that centered about the 
cricket-field, all these things must have 
cried aloud to his companionable heart. It 
would seem that as his adolescence crept 
upon him, he began to take a very con- 
siderable interest in the proceedings of 
lovers, in those preferences and _ pairings, 
those close intimacies that are so cardinal 
in life. 

One Sunday just about that hour when 
the stars and the bats and the passions of 
rural life come out, there chanced to bea 
young couple, ‘‘kissing each other a bit,”’ 
in Love Lane, the deep-hedged lane that 
runs out back toward the Upper Lodge. 
They were giving their little emotions play, 
as secure in the warm, still twilight as any 
The only conceivable 
possible must 


lovers could be. 
interruption they thought 
come pacing visibly up the lane; the twelve- 
foot hedge toward the silent downs seemed 
to them an absolute guarantee. 

Then suddenly—incredibly—they were 
lifted and drawn apart. 

They discovered themselves held 
each with a finger and thumb under the 
armpits and with the perplexed brown eyes 
of young Caddles scanning their warm, 
flushed faces. They were naturally dumb 
with the emotions of their situation. 

‘‘Why do you like doing that?’’ asked 
young Caddles. 

I gather the embarrassment 
until the swain, remembering his manhood, 
vehemently, with loud shouts, threats and 
virile blasphemies such as became the oc- 
sasion, bade young Caddles under penalties 
put them down. Whereupon young Caddles, 
remembering his manners, did put them 
down politely and very carefully, and con- 
veniently near for a resumption of their 
embraces, and having hesitated above them 
fora while, vanished again into the twilight. 


up, 


continued 
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‘‘But I felt precious silly,’’ the swain 
confided to me. ‘‘We couldn't ’ardly look 
at one another. Bein’ caught like that. 

‘*Kissing we was, you know. 

‘*And the cur’ous thing is, she blamed 
it all on to me,’’ said the swain. 

‘‘Flew out something outrageous, and 
wouldn’t ‘ardly speak to me all the way 
*ome.”’ 

The giant was embarking on investiga- 
tions, there could be no doubt. His mind, 
it became manifest, was throwing up ques- 
tions. He put them to few people as yet, 
but they troubled him. His mother, one 
gathers, sometimes came in for cross-exam- 
ination. 

He used to come into the yard behind 
his mother’s cottage and, after a careful in- 
spection of the ground for hens and chicks, 
he would sit down slowly with his back 
against the barn. In a minute the chicks, 
which liked him, would be pecking all over 
him at the mossy chalk mud in the seams 
of his clothing, and if it was blowing up 
for wet, Mrs. Caddles’ kitten, who never 
lost her confidence in him, would assume a 
sinuous form and start scampering into the 
cottage, up to the kitchen-fender, round, 
out, up his leg, up his body, right up to 
his shoulder, meditate a moment, and then 
scat! back again, and so on. Sometimes 
she would stick her claws in his face out 
of sheer gaiety of heart, but he never dared 
to touch her because of the uncertain 
weight of his hand upon a creature so frail. 
Besides, he rather liked to be tickled. And 
after a time he would put some clumsy 
questions to his mother. 

**Mother,’’ he would say, ‘‘if it’s good 
to work, why doesn’t every one work?’’ 

His mother would look up at him and 
answer, ‘‘It’s good for the likes of us.’’ 

He would meditate, ‘* Why?’’ 

And going unanswered, ‘‘What’s work 
for, mother? Why do I cut chalk and 
you wash clothes, day after day, while 
Lady Wondershoot goes about in her car- 
riage, mother, and travels off to those beau- 
tiful foreign countries you and I musn’t 
see, mother?’’ 

‘*She’s a lady,’’ said Mr. Caddles. 

**Oh,’’ said young Caddles, and medi- 
tated profoundly. 

“‘If there wasn’t gentlefolks to make 
work for us to do,’’ said Mrs. Caddles, 
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‘*how should we poor people get a living?”’ 
This had to be digested. 

‘*‘Mother,’’ he tried again, ‘‘if there 
wasn’t any gentlefolks, wouldn’t things 
belong to people like me and you, and 
if they did—-—"’ 

‘‘Lord sakes and drat the boy!’’ Mrs. 
Caddles would say—she had with the help 
of a good memory become quite a florid 
and vigorous individuality since Mrs. Skin- 
ner died. ‘‘Since your poor, dear grandma 
was took, there’s no abiding you. Don't 
you arst no questions and you won't be 
told no lies. If once I was to start out 
answerin’ you serious, y’r father’d ‘ave to 
go and arst some one else for ’is supper 
—let alone finishin’ the washin’.’ 

‘*All right, mother,’’ he would say, after 
a wondering stare at her, ‘‘I didn’t mean 
to worry.’’ 

And he would go on thinking. 

V. 

He was thinking, too, four years after, 
when the vicar, now no longer ripe but 
overripe, saw him for the last time of all. 
You figure the old gentleman, visibly a 
little older now, slacker in his girth, a 
little coarsened and a little weakened in 
his thought and speech, with a quivering 
shakiness in his hand and a quivering 
shakiness in his convictions, but his eye 
still bright and merry for all the trouble 
the Food had caused his village and him- 
self. He had been frightened at times and 
disturbed, but was he not alive still, and the 
same still?—and fifteen long years, a fair 
sample of eternity—had turned the trouble 
into use and wont. 

‘‘It was a disturbance, I admit,’’ he 
would say, ‘‘and things are different. 
Different in many ways. There was a time 
when a boy could weed, but now a man 
must.go out with ax and crowbar—in 
some places down by the thickets, at least. 
And it’s a little strange still to us old- 
fashioned people for all this valley—even 
what used to be the river bed before they 
irrigated, to be under wheat—as it is this 
year—twenty-five feet high. They used the 
old-fashioned scythe here twenty years ago, 
and they would bring home the harvest 
on a wain—rejoicing—in a simple, honest 
fashion. A little simple drunkenness, a 
little frank love-making, to conclude. 
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Poor, dear Lady Wondershoot—she didn’t 
like these innovations. Very conservative, 
poor,dear lady! A touch of the eighteenth 


century about her, I always said. Her 
language for example—Bluff, vigor. 
‘*She died comparatively poor. These 


hig weeds got into her garden. She was 
not one of those gardening women, but she 
liked her garden in order—things growing 
where they were planted and as they were 
planted—under control. The way things 
grew was unexpected—upset her ideas. 
She didn’t like perpetual invasion of this 
young monster—at last she began to fancy 
he was always gaping at her over her wall. 
She didn’t like his being nearly as high 
her house. Jarred with her of 
Poor, dear lady! T had hoped 
It was the big 


as sense 
proportion. 
she would last my time. 
cockchafers we had for a year or so that 
her. They came from the giant 
larvie—nasty things as big as rats—in the 
valley turf. And the ants no doubt weighed 
with her also. 


**Since everything was upset and there 


decided 


was no peace and quietness anywhere now, 
she said she thought she might just as 
well be at Monte Carlo as anywhere else. 
And she went. 

“She played 
Died in an hotel there. 
Exile. Not—not what one considers meet. 
A natural leader of our English people. 
So! 


boldly, I’m told. 
Very sad end, 


pretty 


Uprooted. 
**Yet after all,’’ 
comes to very little. 
Children cannot run 
they used to do, what with ant bites and 
forth. Perhaps it’s as well. There 
used to be talk—as though this stuff would 
revolutionize everything. But there is 
something that defies all these forees of the 


harped the vicar, ‘‘it 
A nuisance, of course. 
about so frecly as 


So 


New—I don’t know, of course. I’m-not 
one of your modern philosophers— explain 
everything with ether and atoms. Evolu- 
tion. Rubbish like that. What I mean 


is something the ‘ologies don't include. 
Matter of reason—not understanding. 
Ripe wisdom. Human nature.  Peren- 
nial. Call it what you will.”’ 

And so at last it came to the last time. 
The vicar had no intimation of what lay so 
close upon him. He did his customary 
walk, over by Farthing Down, as he had 
done it for more than a score of years, and 


(To be continued.) 
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so to the place whence he would watch 
young Caddles. He did the rise over by 
the chalk-pit crest a little puffily—he had 
long since lost the muscular Christian 
stride of carly days—but Caddles was not 
at his work, and then, as he skirted the 
thicket of giant bracken that was begin- 
ning to obscure and overshadow the Hanger, 
he came upon the monster’s huge form, 
seated on the hill—brooding as it were 
upon the world. Caddles’ knees were 
drawn up, his cheek was on his hand, his 


head a little aslant. He sat with his 
shoulder toward the vicar, so that those 
perplexed eyes could not be seen. He 


must have been thinking very intently, at 
any rate he was sitting very still. 

He never turned round. He never knew 
that the vicar, who had played so large a 
part in shaping his life, looked then at him 
for the very last of innumerable times— 
did not know, even, that he was there. 
(So it is so many partings happen in this 
strange world of ours.) The vicar was 
struck at the time by the fact that, after 
all, no one on earth had the slightest idea 
of what this great monster thought about 
when he saw fit to rest from his labors. 
But he was too indolent to follow up that 
new theme that day: he fell back from its 
suggestion into his older grooves of thought. 

‘*Aere perennius,’’ he whispered, walk- 
ing slowly homeward by a path that no 
longer ran straight athwart the turf after 
its former fashion but wound circuitously 
to avoid new sprung tussocks of giant grass. 
‘‘No! nothing is changed. Dimensions 
are nothing. The simple round, the com- 
mon way——"’ 

And that night, quite painlessly, and all 
unknowing, he himself went tle common 
way—out of this mystery of change he 
had spent his life in denying. 

They buried him in the churchyard of 
Cheasing Eyebright near to the largest 
yew, and the modest tombstone bearing 
his epitaph—it ended with: ‘‘Ut in 
principio, nunc est et semper’’—was almost 
immediately hidden from the eye of man 
by a spread of giant gray-tasselled grass, 
too stout for scythe or sheep, that came 
sweeping like a fog over the village out of 
the germinating moisture of the valley 
meadows in which the Food of the Gods 
had been working. 
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By Howarp MarkKLE HoxeE 


was not until after I had asked Eunice 


7 
| marry me and she said she would 


that we began to discuss her Uncle Enoch. 


to 


We should have done so before, but lovers 
are apt to be shy of matters likely to mar 
their happiness. Her uncle was a captain 
sailing between Philadelphia and Mediter- 
ranean ports, and at this time his ship was 
homeward bound, spice-laden, from Cey- 
lon. It was all 
upon landing, he would at once come to 
Brittleton, where 


I had 


not at certain whether, 


Eunice lived and where 


opened a law office six months 


before, or go elsewhere: for he had his 
own mental groove, and his thoughts and 
wishes had run in it so long that it had 


grown too deep for many of them to get 
out of the course. 

‘IT am much at 
have explained, ‘‘and as the sea is pretty 
much the world the only 
chance I have of variety is on land. If 
I should always come to Brittleton, I'd 
vet no land variety whatever; so I take a 
different jaunt every time I am on shore. ”* 

The reasonableness of this could not be 
gainsaid; at least no one attempted to 
gainsay it—in the captain’s presence—but 
he did not carry this comfortable quality 
into all he did. Eunice and the ship had 
been named after Uncle Enoch’s sweetheart, 
who had died in his youth, and this grief 
had warped him on the question of matri- 
mony. He had never married, 


so sea.’* he is said to 


sea the over, 


and he 


explained the reason in this way: 
‘*T take it that every man is fashioned 
for one woman, and the fashioner tries to 









If something in- 


bring the two together. 


terferes, and the man gets the wrong 
woman, he is like a bark with makeshift 


repairs on a doubtful voyage. ”’ 

Eunice was a posthumous child, and her 
mother died when she two months 
old. The captain was home, and he said to 
his sister: 

‘*Myra, bring up this girl as you would 
one of your own if the Lord had meant 
you to one. Christen her Eunice, 
after the ship. I'll invest one-half of my 
net profits every year for her and one-half 
for you, and at my death this one-half and 
the ship are to be hers. But this 
condition that if I am living when 
wishes to get married, I am to have my say 
whether the young man is the right one. 


was 


have 


is on 
she 


I have strong views about such things, as 


you know. If she insists on marrying a 
young man I don’t approve of, she will have 
to take him instead of the money and the 
ship. You Myra. that it is 
impossible to know any one right until you 
have lived with him. So. when Eunice 
falls in love, she cannot have the young man, 
the ship and the fund until the young 
fellow takes one full and complete voyage 
in the ‘‘ Eunice,’ so as to give me a chance 
to know whether he is the right sort or 
not.*’ 

Knowing these things, Eunice and I, as 
I have said, should have considered them 
long before we did; but after we had 
considered them together, without getting 
much comfort, we went over to where 
Aunt Myra sat at a window. She was a 


are aware, 
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dear old peaceful lady, and, in black dress 
and tidy lace cap, she sat knitting one 
of the woolen hose which Captain Enoch 
used, and upon which she spent much 
of her time during the voyages of the 
‘*Eunice,’’ which lasted about a year. After 
we had told her our great news she said 
she hoped we would be as happy as we 
thought we would be, and then asked 
whether we had taken Enoch into consider- 
ation. 

‘*For if you haven’t,’’ 
in her manner that was always placid, 
whether she discussed caterpillars on the 
fruit trees or skeptical thoughts in the 
heart, ‘*we might as well do so now.”’ 

‘*We have,’’ Eunice told her, ‘‘and we 
are worried.’’ 

‘*As well you might be, child. Your 
Uncle Enoch always says what he means 
and does what he If he had told 
me he would scuttle the ship on this voy- 
age I should expect nothing else than that 
she would be scuttled. He has said that 
the young man you wish to marry must 
make a voyage with him, and you'll have 
to take that voyage, Mr. Hilbert, or Eunice 
must lose the ship and the captain’s fund.’’ 

**IT want Eunice, Miss Lee,’* I said, ‘‘and 
do not care for either the ship or the 
money.”’ 

‘*But it isn’t a question of losing the 
money and the ship,’’ Eunice declared. 
‘‘It is far more serious. Unele Enoch has 
looked forward all my life to approving 
the young man I shall marry, and when 
he looks forward to anything as important 
as that, his expectations, you might say, 
become a part of his bone and sinew. If I 
should marry without his approval I would 
feel as if I were putting out one of his eyes 
or cutting off an arm. I do not care a 
great deal myself about the merchantman 
and the money, but I do care, and care 
a very great deal, about robbing Uncle 
Enoch of this satisfaction after he has 
looked forward to it so long and has 
stinted himself to save for me.’’ 

‘‘If I should go with him on his next 
tour ashore,’’ I suggested, ‘‘do you sup- 
pose that would do as a substitute for 
this sea voyage? I cannot look calmly 
upon a whole year of separation from you, 
Eunice.’’ 

‘If you could,’’ Eunice replied, ‘‘there 


she proceeded, 


says. 
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would not be any need for this discussion. 
But if Uncle Enoch should consent to have 
you travel with him, it would not do at all 
for you to go alone. You are the most 
skilful person I have ever known at hiding 
your virtues and exhibiting your faults. 
I shall have to go along to reverse that ex- 
hibition, and in that case, Aunt Myra, you 
will have to go too.”’ 

‘*T don’t relish being dragged from Dan 
to Beersheba after Enoch,’’ Aunt Myra 
answered, ‘‘but when two young people 
think they can’t be happy apart, we old 
folks must make sacrifices. I'll go with 
you, Eunice, but as for hoodwinking Enoch 
concerning the faults I have noticed in 
Mr. Hilbert, you cannot do that, and even 
if you could I should not think I was 
doing right by Enoch to let you do it.’’ 

A few days before the ship was due, 
Aunt Myra, Eunice and I went to Phila- 
delphia. Every morning for a week we 
eagerly consulted the ‘‘In Port and Away’’ 
column in the papers, and the rest of the 
day I lounged about the wharf. This being 
separated from Eunice grew so dull that 
one morning I suggested that the three of 
The result was that 

to the wharf next 


3 


us go sight-seeing. 
when I hurried down 
day there lay the ‘‘Eunice,’’ as neat and 
trim after a voyage as a ship can be. On 
board I found the second mate in charge of 
the unloading. 

‘*You don’t seemed to have sailed much 
with Cap’n Lee, young fellow, ’’ he answered 
my question. ‘‘He’s up and away long ago, 
with his first mate for a four weeks’ trip 
ashore. Where? He made out a chart of 
his land voyage, sealed it in an envelope, 
and it is there in my locker, not to be 
looked at except in case of danger to the 
bark. Can you see it? Young fellow, 
I'm cale’latin’ on sailin’ a few more voyages 
with Cap'n Lee.”’ 

When I reported this, Eunice grew a 
great deal excited, but Aunt Myra quietly 
put down her knitting, and from her hand- 
bag took a bundle of papers all folded alike 
and in orderly arrangement. 

‘‘T fully expected we should miss 
Enoch,’’ she explained, ‘‘so I brought 
with me his itineraries for his last twenty 
shore trips. He always gives them to me 
when he is ready to sail away again. By 
studying them we may be able to find a 
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‘““*17T’S MY DUTY TO REPORT AS SOON AS HE 
YOU HAVE BOARDED US, AND .. I 
DOUBT THERE'LL BE A SQUALL.’ 


DON'T 


route he has not yet taken. It is a slim 
chance, but it is the best we can do now.”’ 
Among the papers we found maps of many 
of the Eastern states zigzagged in pencil. 
Aunt Myra said she had a dim recollection 
of Uncle Enoch saying he would spend 
his next time ashore in Pennsylvania, and 
upon consulting the map of that state we 
found it all taken up except one valley. 
As that section is famous for peaceful farms 
and beautiful mountain scenery, we decided 
that that was the most likely route for us 
to follow. 

From town to town of this valley we 
traveled without finding a trace of the cap- 
tain, but in each of them Aunt Myra ran 
across a few remaining friends of her girl- 
hood, and neither Eunice nor I had the 
heart to rush her on without permitting her 
to bask in the light of other days, as the 
light of the present was then all sunshine 
to us. But in this complacency three 
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weeks of the captain’s four ashore flew by, 
and with each day the prospect of my sail- 
ing in the 
and the thought of a year apart from 


‘Eunice’? grew more threaten- 


ing 
Eunice among the dangers of the sea more 
unbearable. Finally, Aunt Myra told us 
that the town we were then in was the last 
to find friends, 
and, as she had just happened to recall that 


where she could expect 
Enoch always went to the far end of his 
itinerary and worked slowly toward Brittle- 
ton, she said we might as well hurry on to 
Lufton, the next town on our route. 

The morning we went over the 
mountain in an ancient stage-coach. Just 
before reaching Lufton we crossed a brook, 
and as Eunice and I were looking out of 
the window of the coach what should we 
an ‘‘elderly naval man’’ seated 
upon the parapet of the bridge, whittling 
the hull of a schooner out of a pine block. 


I called to the driver to stop and we 


next 


see but 
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stepped to the ground. Seeing that he 
was the object of our attention, the tar 
shut his big knife with a snap and rose 
with his blue cap in hand. 

‘*Gvod morning, sir,’ 
‘*Do you know Capt. Enoch Lee?" 

‘*Do I know Cap'n Enoch Lee, miss?"’ 
he drawled. ‘' Well, if I don’t know him, 
who does? If a man like me can 
mate to a man like him for twenty years 
and not know, him, then there ain’t a mate 
what knows his cap’n.”’ 

‘*Is it possible, ** cried Aunt Myra, ‘‘that 
you are Addleton Bates?"’ 

‘If that ain't my name, 
said, ‘‘yours ain’t yours. *’ 

‘*Can you tell us where the captain is?”’ 
I asked. 

**T cannot tell you the precise spot he is 


Eunice = said. 


be 


ma’am,*’ he 


in at this identical moment, but he has 
been in and around [Lufton for three 
weeks, and as far as I know he is in or 


around it yet.” 

As Bates was about to get into the stage 
at our invitation to ride to Lufton with 
us, he remembered having left the schooner 
hull on the parapet, and when he had got 
it and joined us in the stage, he explained: 
‘‘In this whole village there ain't a thing 
to remind a sailor of the sea, and I got so 
homesick for a look at something nautical 
besides the cap’n that I began to whittle 
this hull. I take it there ain’t any place 
so cramped as the land. 
be in one place at a time, while a ship, 
bein’ in motion, can’t to be 
place. And those mountings are enough 
to smother any one.”’ 

We finally came to the inn, called **The 
Pine Bole,’’ because the wide porch was built 
around a great pine tree. Around the trunk 
was a comfortable settee; and around the 
settee was a circle of chairs, used for foot- 
stools by those who occupied the settee. 
The building was a large, rambling struc- 
ture, promising comfort and coolness, but 
the feature that naturally held my eyes 
was a sailor fast asleep, with his back and 
the back of his head resting against the 
tree. He was short and stout, with a 
broad, round, not unhandsome face, very 
much tanned, and the lower half encircled 
by a straggling gray beard like a wisp of 
cloud. 

‘*Is the cap’n expectin’ you?”’ 


You've got to 


be said any 


the mate 
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asked, and receiving our negative, he 
advised, **I wouldn't call it safe, then, to 
waké him. It ain’t any safer cither for 
you to go to your rooms. It’s my duty to 
report as soon as he wakes up that you have 
boarded us, and I’ve had enough experi- 
ence with him to warn you that his wakin’ 
up and his knowin’ that you have boarded 
us should be as near together as we can 
make them. Each of you had better take a 
chair near him. I don’t doubt there'll be 
a squall, and it’ll be all the worse for the 
crew of us if the squall has time to grow 
from the. minute he wakes up until he sees 
If you're here you can trim your 
sails accordin’ to the blow.’’ 

‘*That advice fits perfectly into Enoch’s 
character, ** said Aunt Myra, ‘‘and we had 
better adopt it.”’ 


you, 


After I had registered we took chairs in 
front of the captain and waited. Bates sat 
down at some distance and went work 
on the hull. Eunice and I ap- 
prehensive to talk much, but Aunt Myra 
worked peacefully ahead upon the last sock 
of the captain’s usual supply. 

At last there were signs that the bark of 
the captain’s slumber had sighted land, 
and in a few moments it was safe in port. 
As he saw us there was a flicker of surprise 
that seemed to be seeking a satisfactory 
resting-place upon the circle formed by 
his gray hair and whiskers; then, leaning 
forward and extending his hand, he asked: 

**How do you do, Myra?’’ 

‘‘I'm very well, thank 
she answered. 

**And how are you, Eunice?’’ 

‘‘T was never better in my life, uncle,” 
she responded. ‘‘Let me introduce Mr. 
Hilbert to you.”* 

The captain looked at me as he would 
scan the face of the sea for signs of weather: 


to 


were too 


you, Enoch," 


then, reaching out his brown hand, he 
said : 
‘‘I’m glad enough to meet you, Mr. 


Hilbert. Candidate for a passenger’s bunk 
on the next voyage of the ‘Eunice,’ 
eh??? 


‘* Not for the voyage, Captain,’’ I an- 
swered, with a significant glance at Eunice. 


‘*Same thing, Mr. Hilbert, identically 


the same thing,’’ he said. ‘‘How is 
everything in Brittleton, Myra?’’ 
‘Quite a good many things have 














happened during your voyage, Enoch, ** she 
said. ‘‘I will tell you.”* 

Thinking it proper for me to let them 
talk over family matters together, I walked 
down the street. and Addleton Bates joined 
me. 

**T like Cap'n Lee as any mate likes his 
cap'n,*’ said, with flourish of the 
schooner hull, *‘but I'm mighty tired of 
him makin’ out a liar. 
what knows him prides hisself on knowin’ 


he a 


me Everybody 
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he 
*“** ENOCH LEE.” SAID AUNT MYRA HAVE 
OR HAVE YOU JUST COME 
him from A to Z, when the truth is that 


none of us knows him for certain as far as 
B, or can tell what letters of the alphybet 
will turn up. I allowed he’d spell ‘squall’ 
when he sees you fo’ks. But he spelled 
‘smilin? peace,’ and I tell 


you, young 


feller, them's the mos’ dangerous words he 
If ‘squall’ had turned up I’d ‘a’ 
had hopes you'd git the gal without that 
voyage, but ‘smilin’ peace’-—you might as 
well have your luggage h‘isted.*’ 


spells. 
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you 


a 


he was almighty hard_ hit. 
she would spend this summer here among 
the mountings, and here the cap’n comes. 
He bein* my cap'n I don't pretend to say 
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‘“*T don’t want to take that 
mate,’’ I said, ‘‘if I can help it.’’ 


“Of course you don't, bein’ separated 


voyage, 


from that angel for a year. Here she 
comes now, bless her honest heart and 


pretty face.’ 

When Eunice came where we waited, she 
said at once: 

**Mr. Bates, it is very queer that a man 
like my uncle should want to spend his time 
ashore in a place like this. Why is it?”’ 


‘*Couldn’t you make a 


guess, miss?*’ 
“Why, yves,"* Eunice 
-*w answered; ‘‘T think I can. 


It's a woman.”* 
** Which it certainly is.*’ 
**Who is she?”’ 


TO YOUR FIRST CHILDHOOD, 


GONE 
INTO YOUR SECOND ?'"” 


BACK 


‘*ITer name is Mrs. Adam Tasker—havin’ 
lost And she’s A No. 
One—a mighty fine sailor, rigged to stand 
many storms, and in the 
articles to come safe into any port she has 
mind to steer for. Last summer Cap'n 
Lee met her up in New York state, and 
She told him 


her consort, miss. 


wrote down 
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what his intentions are, but he ain’t sailin’ 

alone in his admiration. There was another 
one here last week. He’s away now, but 
he’s comin’ back. His name is Jacob Mish- 
ton, and, atween us, the cap’n’s mighty 
oneasy.”’ 

‘*Mr. Bates,’’ asked Eunice, with pur- 
pose in her eyes, ‘‘will you introduce me 
to Mrs. Tasker?”’ 

‘*It just happens, miss, that I’m goin’ 
to her now with a message from the cap‘n. 
I don’t know as I ought to introduce you 
without his orders, but if you should insist 
on goin’ with me, I couldn’t chase you 
back, and I couldn’t well be polite and not 
introduce you.”’ 

We had come to a neat, white-painted 
house set back from the street, and upon 
its wide porch was a good-looking woman 
of forty, of ample size and showing every 
sign of ability to take care of herself and 
everything that concerned her welfare. 
Bates opened the green gate and walked 
up to the porch, Eunice and I following. 
Mrs. Tasker put her book, pages down, 
upon the cushion of her chair, and walked 
to the steps. The mate bowed profoundly, 
and said: 

‘*Cap’n Lee’s compliments to Mrs. 
Tasker, and, if agreeable, he will call this 
afternoon at three o’clock for his answer.’’ 

‘*My respects to Captain Lee,’’ Mrs. 
Tasker replied, ‘‘and his answer will be 
ready at that hour.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Tasker,’’ Bates went on, ‘‘bein’ 
as these two people are with me all I can 
do is to say to you that this is Miss Eunice 
Lee, Cap’n Lee’s niece, and this gentleman 
is her friend, Mr. Felix Hilbert.*’ 

Mrs Tasker declared she was delighted 
to know us, and asked us to sit down, but 
I had had a look from Eunice, so I de- 
clined, and Bates and I departed, leaving 
Eunice with Mrs. Tasker. 

The mate went to the inn to report to 
the captain, but I loitered in the neighbor- 
hood until Eunice came from Mrs. Tasker’s 
vard. 

‘**T was just in time,** she exclaimed. 

‘*In time for what?’* I asked. 

‘*Felix,’’ she answered, ‘‘I have sug- 
gested a bold thing to Mrs. Tasker, but I 
think I am justified. Under the circum- 
stances, I think it best for you to be able 
to say to Uncle Enoch that you knew 
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nothing about it. I will take the entire 
responsibility. ’’ 

‘If there is any responsibility, Eunice, ”’ 
I said, ‘‘I want my share.”’ 

‘*How can you when I won’t tell you 
what it is?’’ ; 

About half past three that afternoon, as 
Bates and I were strolling along the street, 
we saw Captain Lee bearing down upon us. 

‘*He’s spellin’ ‘storm,’ ’’ said the mate, 
and I could see myself that there was that 
in the captain's eye that a mutiny on the 
‘*Eunice’’ might have set flaming. ‘‘This 
is not a nautical matter, so I’ll just beat to 
windward. ”’ 

Which he proceeded to do. I stood still, 
because Uncle Enoch made a peremptory 
signal for me to keep to my anchorage. 

‘*Young man,’’ he began, with terrific 
calmness, ‘‘do you happen to be acquainted 
with Mrs. Tasker, Mrs. Adam Tasker, of 
New York state?’’ 

‘*T had the pleasure of meeting her this 
morning, captain,’’ I replied, ‘‘and a most 
charming woman she is.”’ 

‘‘In company with my niece?’ 

‘Wes;*” 

‘Then, sir, it will not be necessary for 
you to take that voyage in my ship.”’ 

There was a glare in his sea-going eye 
that belied the import of these words. 

‘‘T mean by that that you have already 
shown yourself not to be the kind of man 
for my niece. If I could change the fact 
that she is my niece I would do so, but I 
can prevent the fact of your being my 
nephew, and I’ll certainly do it.’’ 

‘*What has happened, Captain?’’ 

‘‘Happened!’’ he repeated. ‘‘It didn’t 
happen. It was done, and if it had been 
done on the ‘Eunice,’ I’d have had you 
keel-hauled and swung out on the bow- 
sprit.”’ 

Whereupon he turned and steered straight 
for the inn, Addleton Bates cautiously 
tacking thither from a different direction. 
[ joined Bates, and when we had come up 
to the captain, standing by the inn porch, 
he roared : 

‘*Bates, see that my luggage is ready at 
once. I said mine, remember. I leave on 
the stage this afternoon. I said that J 
leave, remember. And the moment I leave, 
Bates, you are no longer my first mate.’’ 
Bates gave him one stricken glance. He 























































swung off his cap and hitched up his 
trousers; but, neither of these suggesting 
words, he stood tongue-tied, pallor turning 
his tanned face a sea-green. Then,in a spasm 
of distress, he tossed the schooner hull from 
him as if it had become a worthless block. 
The captain flung his room-key at him, 
but he was too upset to catch it, and it 
jangled to the flags. He stooped, how- 
ever, picked it up and staggered in to obey 
orders. 

Aunt Myra and Eunice ran out to us from 
the inn porch, and the captain, turning to 
the former, said with grim politeness: 

‘*Madam, I am about to leave for Phila- 
delphia. As soon as I arrive I shall sell 
the vessel long known as the ‘Eunice,’ and 
with the proceeds I’ll buy another ship. In 
that ship I shall sail as far from Brittleton 
as the sea will allow.”’ 

‘Enoch Lee,*’ said Aunt Myra, **have 
you gone back to your first childhood or 
have you just come into your second?”’ 

‘*T wish also to give notice, *’ the captain 
went on, without heeding the question, 
‘that upon my death the value of my ship 
and the fund I have saved will go toward 
supporting a Home for Disabled Seamen. | 
wash my hands of the whole Brittleton 
outfit. As for you, Eunice, you are now 
free to marry this fellow. I thought when 
you all arrived to-day that the expedition 
was not so friendly as you tried to make it 
seem.”’ 

‘*Uncle Enoch,’’ said Eunice, ‘*Mr. Hil- 
bert had nothing whatever to do with what 
was done.’ 

‘*That makes no difference whatever.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ Eunice declared, with a 
spirit equal to his own, ‘‘if you are going to 
turn out to be a man who goes back on his 


, 


lifelong intentions, I’m not going to be such 
I have ordered all my relations 

men according to what I 
They were 


& Woman. 
with young 
thought were your fixed views. 
eccentric, but I respected them, and I re- 
spect them still. All my life I have be 
lieved that I would not marry happily if | 
did so without your consent, and it is too 
late now for me to feel safe otherwise. So 
you can see that you are condemning me 
to remain single.’ 

"So be it,’’ the captain declared, stalk- 
ing into the office. 

Through the window we saw him drag 
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forth a roll of greenbacks and heard him 
gruffly demand the amount of his bill. As 
he did this, Addleton Bates appeared and 
set a heavy steamer-trunk upon the flags 
with a disconsolate thud. 

‘*‘Land of the living, girl!’* cried Aunt 
Myra. ‘*What did you do?" 

‘*Exactly what I had aright to. I told 
Mrs. Tasker this morning what Uncle Enoch 
asked of the young man who might wish 
to marry me, and she said it was ridiculous. 
Then she confided to me that 
give her final answer this afternoon at three 
o'clock. I asked her if she would not put 
some condition upon her acceptance as a 


she was to 


lesson to Uncle Enoch. She laughed and 
said he really deserved it. 
ing to marry him, but she really did not 
think it was safe for a woman to marry any 
man without knowing him thoroughly, and 
she would tell Uncle Enoch that she could 


not think of marrying him unless he would 


She was will- 


give up his next voyage and live a whole 
year in Lufton so that she would have 
every opportunity to know just what sort 
of man he is.’ 

‘*Well, did you ever!** cried Aunt Myra. 
‘*Couldn’t you have foreseen, girl, what 
that would lead a high-spirited man like 
Enoch to do? If you can play fast and 
loose with your happiness in this way, I’m 
done with the whole matter, and I shall 
tell Enoch I had nothing to do with it.*’ 

Addleton Bates appeared with a second 
trunk which he set down with a thud as 
disconsolate as the first; and at this moment 
the stage appeared and drew up before the 
tavern. The driver got down from his 
high seat and put a trunk into the boot. 
As he lifted the second one, Captain Lee 
came forth carrying a hand-satchel, and, 
looking neither to the right nor left, walked 
toward the stage. 

‘*Enoch,*’ said Aunt Myra, ‘‘I wish you 
to know that I had nothing to do with 
this matter. I have never seen Mrs. Adam 
Tasker in all my life, and if I had T never 
would have done as this girl has.*’ 

‘*The act of one of you,’ answered the 
captain, ‘‘was insolent enough to include 
the whole crew.”’ 

Whereupon he stalked to the stage. 

‘*Go your foolish way,’’ Aunt Myra called 
out to him. 

From around a 


corner up the 


quiet 
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street appeared a twinkling runabout, and 
in it sat Mrs. Adam Tasker, coming by 
just in time to see her would-be lord and 
master betake himself into oblivion. If 
the captain observed this approach he made 
no sign. It was quite plain that Mrs. 
Tasker’s appearance was not a coincidence, 
the captain having no doubt told her he 
would do just what he was then doing. It 
is quite obvious that, under such condi- 
tions, she would not drive by looking her 
worst. If the captain looked at her at all 
he saw all that he was giving up more 
fetchingly arrayed than ever before. If she 
saw the captain inside the stage she be- 
trayed no uneasiness, but when she came 
abreast of that drew 
rein, and, calling the driver to her wheel, 
she said in a voice meant to carry as far as 


ancient vehicle, she 


the stage: 
**Joe, I have just had a telegram from a 
eentleman friend of mine that he will come 


over the mountain with you to-morrow 
morning. You may remember bringing 


a tall 
face 


him over a few wecks ago. He is 
uncommonly handsome man, with a 
that tells you at once he never does things 
he will regret afterwards. Very sensible, 
you know. If you don’t remember him, 
Joe, just ask any handsome traveler if his 
name is Jacob Mishton, and if he says yes, 
please give him this note from me.*’ 
‘*T'll be on’y too glad to do that, Mrs. 
Tasker, *’ said Joe, taking the dainty missive. 
He climbed to his high seat, and, crack- 
ing his blacksnake whip, the stage started 
lazily on its mountain trip. The captain 
gave no sign as it lumbered away. We 
stood without a word. Bates’ form seemed 
to have visibly shrunken, and he looked as 
if he stood on the shore of a barren island 
with the beloved ‘‘Eunice’’ speeding away 
before a fair wind. Mrs. Tasker gave 
Eunice and me a confident smile, and she 
was about to tap one of the bays with her 
whip, when we heard a loud ‘‘Whoa!”’ in 
Joe’s voice. The stage stopped about a 
hundred yards from us. In an instant 
Uncle Enoch’s head appeared out of the 
window, and he roared, ‘‘Bates!’’ 
Addleton sprinted up to him, heard 
what he had to say, and sprinted back. 
He went to Mrs. Tasker’s team, and making 
a profound bow, with cap in hand, he said: 
‘*Captain Lee presents his compliments 
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to Mrs. Tasker, and desires to know if she 
wishes a last chance to change her mind.’ 

‘*Convey to Captain Lee my deep re- 
spect,’’ Mrs. Tasker replied, ‘‘and say that 
I shall be glad to exchange my last chance 
to change my mind with his last oppor 
tunity to say that Mr. Hilbert can have his 
niece without a voyage in his ship.’’ 

Once more Addleton sprinted up to the 
stage. In a moment the door was flung 
open, and Uncle Enoch strode toward us, 
the stage waiting at his command. Very 
few men can gracefully come down from a 
high horse, or a high stage, as in this in- 
stance, but I must say that Captain Lee 
did it then with a dignified unconsciousness 
of the situation. He went straight to Mrs. 
Tasker’s carriage and motioned us to come 
over, which we lost no time in doing. 

‘**You people should all have remem- 
bered,’* he said, ‘‘that I am not the sort 
of man to give up a lifelong purpose. | 
have said that the man who wishes 
to marry my niece would have to make a 
voyage with me in the ‘Eunice.’ I don't 
back down an inch from that. But I 
have never said that my niece might not go 
with him, and in this case she can, pro- 
vided she is chaperoned by Mrs. Adam 
Tasker after becoming Mrs. Enoch Lee. 
The stage will wait just two minutes for 
what you may have to answer.’’ 

He took out his chronometer, but 
looked around at us with a light gleaming 
in his eyes that I did not know was ever 
permitted to smile there. 

‘‘That will be just as lovely as it can 
be,’’ cried Eunice, slipping her arm within 
his and kissing him with a plumpness that 
surprised herself as much as the captain. 

‘* Well, madam!*’ Uncle Enoch urged. 

‘‘Get up beside me, Captain,’’ Mrs. 
Tasker replied. ‘‘We'll take a drive and 
discuss preparations for our voyage.’ 

‘*Bates,’’ roared the captain, ‘‘see that 
my trunks are taken off the stage.’’ 

‘And, Mr. Bates,’’ said Mrs. Tasker, 
‘*please ask Joe to return that letter to 
me.’’ Addleton sprinted forward again. 
but on his way stopped to pick up the 
schooner hull, and tucked it under his arm 
as if it were again worth whittling. 

Perhaps I ought to add that Eunice and 
I were married at Lisbon, the first foreign 
port at which the good ship touched. 


young 


he 
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IMMORTALITY AND FAME. 


By EpmuNpD GOossE. 


S I was walking in the park the other 
day, and happened to be in one of 
those moods of discouragement to which 
all of us are subject, I met a man who 
asked, ‘‘And what immortal work are you 
preparing now?’’ I hate these people who 
seem, by their conventions, to take the 
heart out of all one’s natural struggle to 
do one’s common work and earn one’s daily 
bread, and I answered, more tartly, I am 
afraid, than politely, ‘‘I am preparing for 
the only immortal work I shall ever under- 
take, the adding of a small heap of human 
remains to the texture of the surface of 
the earth.’’ 

I do not know why the silly question 
rankled in me, but one day soon afterward 
I found myself ina great garden where since 
my childhood I have spent some of my most 
delightful hours. I had taken a book at 
random; it was that world-old favorite, 
‘‘Friends in Council,’’ and I stretched 
myself among the grasses at the foot of an 
immense tulip-tree whose branches made a 
green tent above my head. But I was not 
in a mood for those conversations of Mil- 
verton and Ellesmere which excited our 
parents so much half a century ago, and 
very soon I shut the book. Those vexing 
words and their spurious compliment came 
back upon my melancholy, and suddenly 
I quoted to myself: 

‘* What shall I do to be forever known, 
And make the age to come my own ?”’ 

Poor Cowley, I thought, what a foiled 
ambition was thine? What a miserably 
frustrated desire to be honored and recol- 
lected when the fever of life was over. 
‘*Who now reads Cowley?’’ I repeated to 
myself; and beneath my hand the small 
brown ants went galloping down the cran- 
nies of the moss. Cowley and the ant— 
which was the less ephemeral? 

The word ‘‘immortality,’’ which is used 
to express the idea of fame in every lan- 
guage, is, of course, in itself ridiculous when 
so employed. The stars may be immortal, 


and the veins of ore in the hearts of the 
mountains, but if there is anything which 
is incongruously united with the idea of 
perpetual life on earth it is, evidently, the 
fragile body of man. At the extreme limit 





of ambition a relative perpetuity is all that 
can be imagined for the recollection of 
human effort. Still, when we consider 
what the names of Pericles and Moses and 
Hannibal mean at the present time to every 
educated person in the world, it is obvious 
that the fame of certain men has lasted 
brilliantly so long that for purposes of 
argument we may callit undying. The sense 
in which Moses and Pericles are ‘‘immortal’’ 
is good enough for us, and their perpetuity 
is something behind which we need not 
If their ce- 
lebrity is an illusion, then there is no such 
thing as fame, for they mark the extreme 
limit of personal survival. 

When men and women express the strong 
wish to remembered after their deaths 
—to be, as Cowley says, ‘‘forever known’’ 
—what they yearn after is a modified repe- 
tition of the celebrity which Pericles has en- 
joyed for more than two thousand years. 
The most prominent corporate case in which 
this wish has been dignified in language is 
that of the French Academy, which was 
started in 1634, with forty members, each 
of whom was to be so famous that the body 
was to be known as consisting of ‘‘The 
Immortals.’’ The list of the first forty, 
drawn up less than two hundred and 
seventy years ago, is before me now. It 
contains the names of seven men whose 
existence is intelligently comprehended by 


go In our finite Inquiries. 


be 


people practically instructed in litera- 
ture, and one other (Voiture), which is 
tolerably familiar to most persons in 


France who are not experts. The other 
thirty-two original ‘‘Immortals’’ are dead, 
and most of them are stone-dead. This, 
then, we have to allow is not an ‘‘immor- 
tality’’ fit to be compared with that of 
Pericles. During the whole history of the 
French Academy it has possessed more than 
five hundred members, all of them technic- 
ally or officially ‘‘immortal.’’ Our tend- 
ency, on regarding the dreary catalogue of 
the majority of these, is to deny them all, 
not merely ‘‘immortality,’’ but life. But 
it is not certain that we have any right to 
do so. 

In one sense, an ‘‘immortal’’ should be 


a person admired by and familiar to every 
36 
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one who lives an intelligent life two thou- 
sand years after the person’s bodily decease. 
But, in another sense, surely every individ- 
ual whose name has been preserved and 
whose conditions can be restored by the 
action of the printing-press is equally ‘‘im- 
mortal.’’ We have had a very curious ex- 
ample of this in the case of the recently pub- 
lished report of the famous trials of Joan 
of Arc. Here we find preserved, down all 
these centuries, the names and something 
of the characteristics of her jailers, her 
accusers, her humble and wondering neigh- 
bors in the country village where she lived. 
Here is recorded how Gérard Guillemette, a 
laborer at Greux, was standing at the door 
of his father’s cottage on a morning in 
May, 1428, and saw the Glorious Maid go 
by in her red dress, and how she waved 
her hand to him, and what she said, and 
how she looked. This, then, is a case of 
minute immortality. The thousand other 
inhabitants of that district are absolutely 
dead; we are powerless to recover their 
names or any smallest fact about them. 
They are gone, like bubbles of the sea-surf. 
But Gérard Guillemette, who was not more 
striking than the rest of them, who was 
nothing by himself, has been caught, as it 
were, in the shaft of historical limelight 
which follows the Maid of Orleans, and 
there he stands, infinitely petty, infinitely 
unimportant, but extremely conspicuous to 
any human being who, in the ages to come, 
shall take the trouble to look for him. But 
can we deny ‘‘immortality’’ to the name 
of Gérard Guillemette, since, as long as 
printed matter survives, his name must be 
recoverable by any one who peers down 
into the documents to find it? 

Between the quality of the fame of Joan 
of Arc and that of Gérard Guillemette, the 
difference is almost boundless, and the 
latter is a mere atom of dust on the splendor 
and vastness of the former. But there 
the speck remains, as durable, in its own 
way, as the orb, and so long as it is pos- 
sible to turn to the trial of the Maid, so 
long will the existence of the man who saw 
her pass by remain intact. More than 
this: the man is nearer to Joan of Arc than 
he is to his own wife, if he had a wife. 
For the latter is absolutely dead, in name, 
in fact, in every species of memory, whereas 
the husband lives as an animalcule in 
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history, and as he lives now, must always 
live, so long as the records of humanity 
exist. In order to destroy the infinitely 
tiny survival of Gérard QGuillemette, it 
would be necessary to experience an up- 
heaval of society so tremendous and so 
complete that the memory of Joan of Arc 
would be destroyed at the same time. 
This is, perhaps, not an unwholesome re- 
flection, for ambition crowns too morbidly 
the excitement of future fame. It cannot 
be very magnificent to be barely remem- 
bered, since, in this ultimate sense, al- 
though millions may be totally extinguished, 
the action of the printing-press preserves 
the possibilities of resuscitation for many 
tens of thousands. 

Apart from the poorness of surviving 
forever as a midge on the wheel of some 
really illustrious person’s chariot, there 
may be cases where a more practical im- 
mortality is secured at a terrible cost. <A 
man may be so famous as to be humiliated 
by the familiarity of readers with the de- 
tails of his career. An instance of this is 
Bacon, who—it is to be presumed—would 
have been willing to exchange a little of 
the legitimate glory which crowns him as 
a philosopher for a general ignorance of the 
facts which led to his judicial and social 
disgrace. In other cases, a name of some 
merit is remembered not so much for that 
merit as for something ignominious or dis- 
graceful. The atrocious offences against 
good manners which were perpetrated by 
Savage, and the doubt whether he did not 
commit murder, have given his name a 
notoriety which he could never have owed 
to his verses. We go further still, and 
contemplate the ‘‘immortality’’ of crimi- 
nals, of cowards, and of traitors. Univer- 
sal celebrity has attended, and will always 
attend the names of Judas Iscariot, of 
Ananias and Sapphira, of Guy Fawkes and 
of Titus Oates, but it is hardly to be con- 
ceived that any of these people, if they 
can contemplate the nether world, find the 
slightest satisfaction in this notoriety, or 
would not infinitely prefer it to a complete 
oblivion. Yet Sapphira is quite as ‘‘im- 
mortal’’ as St. Teresa, if we take into 
consideration mere prolongation of human 
memory. 

The morbid side of ambition is touched 
upon by these reflections, and we are 
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reminded of the halo which surrounds a bril- 
liant house-breaker or cow-stealer. We 
read time of and 
treacherous murderer in one of the Western 


some ago a stubborn 
states. Whose adventures created a legend 


about him, and who found himself, at his 
death, surrounded by fanatical admiration. 
From this point of view, a Sicilian assassin, 
who is under the protection of the Camorra, 
becomes if the 
turn their bull’s-eye upon him, even 
There 


twenty years ago, a 


famous, and, newspapers 
‘*im- 
mortal.*’ was in England about 
burglar so adroit and 
successful that he became one of the most 
popular of living characters, and when, at 
length, he happened to break his leg and 
so fell into the hands of the police, there 


were wet eyes next morning at a thousand 


breakfast tables. I could mention the 
name of this illustrious personage, but 


there seems no reason why I should assist 
at his canonization. If we analyze this 
species of reputation we find it to be a sort 
of parody of fame, or rather it is the pos- 
itive of which fame is the negative. The 
bright lights are insignificant, and it is the 
darkest portions of the picture which at- 
tract universal observation. 

The gratification of a sense of personal 
importance seems to be the basis of all our 
ideas of celebrity. In a diseased condition 
of society, the importance given by crime 
will seem preferable to the humdrum ob- 
scurity of innocence. If six persons are 
entirely commonplace, and attract no atten- 
tion at all, a seventh, who has killed his 
maiden aunt and buried her by night in 
the kitchen garden, will seem almost heroic, 
because so exceptional and so interesting. 
Infamy is not fame, and never can be; but 
it may, in a company of persons whose 
consciences are color blind, give a mo- 
mentary illusion of the splendor of fame. 
While a great crime is being exposed in 
the courts of justice, a sort of aura sur- 
rounds the central criminal, and, for one 
person who regards him with disgust, there 
will be gape at and 
whose curiosity grows, for the moment, to 
almost envy. It is useless to be indignant 
about this. 


twenty who him, 


In the general tedious gray 
ness of common life, a patch of scarlet 


asserts an irresistible attraction. But it 
throws a disenchanting light upon the 


phenomenon of notoriety. 
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That very wise Frenchman of the eigh- 
teenth Chamfort, remarked 
that many men think that they are desirous 


century, has 
of glory when what they really desire is 
nothing but the indulgence of their vanity. 
And it is worth our while to consider what 
it really is that people desire when they 
express a wish for immortality. The am- 
bition to be talked about is not in all cases, 


satisfied 


or, let us hope, in many cases, 

with being talked about to our disadvant- 
age. We must not be so cynical as to 
believe that the general body of men re- 


sembles the kitchen cat, which would rather 
be stroked the wrong way than not stroked 
at all. What, then, is the legitimate hope 
of fame? 
exhibited at the Renaissance, 


It was very oddly and naively 
where, in all 
the countries of Evrope, the poets and even 
graver persons, such as lawyers, physicians 
and divines, eagerly assured one another, 
as the most obvious form of praise, that 
the books they wrote would outlast the 
pyramids of Egypt, and therefore success- 
fully resist the devouring teeth of time. 
The language which was used in this 


If 


a youth wrote a paper of sonnets, he was 


connection was amusingly conventional. 


told by his friends that neither gilded 
marbles, nor brazen gates, nor gorgeous 


palaces, would endure as long as these faint 
rhymes which no one was ever to read 
again after their first appearance in print. 
If a doctor published a treatise on tooth- 
ache, a choir of admiring students assured 
him that the fame which this document 
would obtain for him would swift- 
winged, feathered - footed, eagle - soaring 
absolutely inextinguishable. They 
One author was assured of 


be 


and 
went further. 


“*a fame which shall 
Outlive the sun and close the world’s great eye.’’ 


Another was warned that his name was 
about to be 


** hurled 
Hot from Fame’s trumpet round about the world.’’ 


But all famous, there 
such thing as fame, and the immortality 
which for 
every one else four hundred years ago was 
so universal that most of it soon practically 
It was doubtless the heat and vigor 


when are is no 


almost everybody predicted 


died. 
of the 
craving for 


this wide 


We are 


time which awakened 
personal importance. 


now assailed with an opposite affectation, 
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which is doubtless the result of a similar 
vanity merely turned inside out. The 
young writers of to-day do not boast that 
their sonnets are engraved on tablets more 
durable than brass or granite. They pre- 
tend, on the contrary, that their names are 
written on the sand and that they do not 
wish it to be otherwise. Mr. Kipling has 
written a highly unconvincing ballad in 
which he professes to look forward to a 
state of paradise when people will write 
nothing in the hope of praise or fame, but 
solely for the pleasure of writing. This 
sentiment is frequenly repeated, and may 
be considered as a characteristic affectation 
of our time. It is one which would have 
surprised and scandalized the court of 
Queen Elizabeth, and which it is hardly to be 
believed that any great poet has been quite 
sincere in professing. From all time, to 
assert that he is superior to considerations 
of fame or glory has been the occasional 
pose of the man of genius. But even 
Cicero was not the dupe of it; he very 
maliciously observes that the philosophers 
who wrote books against the desire of 
celebrity never failed to be very particular 
to attach their own names to the titles of 
those books. 

Some of the most noisy careers in history 
would be absolutely unintelligible if we 
excluded from them the conscious desire 
for an immortality of fame. That of 
Napoleon is emphatically one of these. 
The restless force and daring of the Corsican, 
his unweary ambition, his theatrical dis- 
plays of personal energy, have no meaning 
unless we see them to start from a burning 
desire to live forever in the mouths of 
men. It was the longing for fame which 
made Napoleon and which destroyed him. 
Nothing, surely, can be more obvious than 
that. When every reasonable wish for power 
and glory was satisfied it was sheer craving 
for a wider reputation which drove the 
ruler of the West to attack the passive but 
indomitable East. If Napoleon had not 
invaded Russia in a senseless, unprovoked 
frenzy of pure ambition, few things are 
more sure than that he would have died in 
the purple, and have left a son securely 
ensconced within the throne of empire. But 
he aimed at higher trophies of sheer fame, 
and he overreached himself and fell. 

Seneca tells us that, at his birth, man is 
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satisfied with swaddling clothes and a little 
milk, but that he ends by being discontented 
with an empire. Of no one was this ever 
more true than it was of Napoleon. 

To such men it is worse than useless to 
preach of the benefits of humility and of 
the quiet life. The sages have never 
wearied of this lesson. Ovid reminded us 
that ‘‘helives happy who lives concealed, ”’ 
and the motto of Epictetus was ‘‘Hide thy 
life.’’ The ambitious man cannot call that 
life at all which is spent in concealment; 
and even the violet, although it is too shy 
to lift its head, spreads far around it 
an indication of its existence. What per- 
fume is to the hidden flower, that is repu- 
tation to the modest man of genius, and it 
is almost an evidence of want of vital 
energy to wish to be a dog-violet and 
yield no scent. There is probably no 
other subject, except love, on which the 
statements of men about themselves are 
to be taken with so much reserve as their 
desire for fame. Perhaps no one does a 
thing strenuously, and as he believes skil- 
fully, without desiring the need of a cel- 
ebrity relative to his achievement. If a lad 
cuts whistles well, he does not wish his 
name to be carved in brass, but he does 
expect to be appreciated among local 
whistlers. There is a good deal of hum- 
bug in the modern pretense of indifference 
to fame, and more sincerity in the little 
ode which Akenside, the author of ‘‘The 
Pleasures of the Imagination,’’ wrote in 
1747, after hearing a sermon in which the 
parson inveighed against ‘‘glory.’’ This 
was the poet’s reply: 

Come, then, tell me, sage divine, 
Is it an offense to own 
That our bosoms e’er incline 
Towards immortal glory’s throne? 
For with me nor pomp nor pleasure, 
Bourbon’s might, Braganza’s treasure 
So can Fancy’s dream rejoice, 
So conciliate Reason’s choice 


As one approving word of her impartial 
voice. 


If to spurn at noble praise 
Be the passport to thy heaven, 
Follow thou those gloomy ways ; 
No such law to me was given : 
Nor, I trust, shall I deplore me, 
Faring like my friends before me ; 
Nor a holier place desire 
Than Timoleon’s arms acquire 
And Tully's curule chair and Milton’s 
golden lyre. 











I do not know where the illusion of im- 
mortality and the benefits that it is sup- 
posed to bestow are rehearsed more neatly 
or more effectively than in this little poem. 
The difficulty of attracting and retaining 
favorable attention does not trouble Aken- 
side. He speaks of attaining military im- 
mortality, like Timoleon, or civic, like 
Cicero, or literary, like Milton, as though it 
were within everybody’s reach. But this is 
part of the illusion; this is the golden spur 
which urges the energies along the hopeless 
road. And the illusion is not entirely 
foolish. Here is Akenside himself, the 
son of a respectable butcher in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; he had worked hard as a 
medical student; at the time when he wrote 
the ode just quoted he had failed as a 
general practitioner at Northampton, and 
was just wondering whether he could dare 
to buy asmall villa at Hampstead and start 
a practise there. Very little of Timoleon or 
Tully, one would conceive about the Mark 
Akenside of 1747! But the fact 
that he did achieve a kind of immortality. 
His lyre, indeed, is not hung up _ beside 
Milton’s in the Temple of Fame, but after 
a hundred and fifty years we still have 
Akenside’s verses on our shelves, some of 
us sometimes still read some of them with 
pleasure, and his name still appears in all 
the books of reference. What 
butcher’s son of all the thousands whose 
hands were imbued with the blood of bulls 
in the whole first half of the eighteenth 
century is equally well remembered? I 
think that if Akenside could look back- 
ward across the century and a half, he 
would be fairly well satisfied with his 
‘holy place’’ on one of the lower steps of 
‘‘immortal Glory’s throne.’’ 

But whether the aims of the ambitious 
are secured or no, how does it benefit them? 
What would Akenside be the better if his 
poems were read with those of Dante and 
Goethe, and what would he be the worse 
if they were never read at all? It is quite 
useless to enter into this line of discussion, 
which leads us directly to a region of 
thought where everything that is not ma- 
terial and actual is rejected, and where, in 
consequence, all that makes the progress of 
life possible is paralyzed. We are not 
happy only in the present; it is doubtful 
if we are ever entirely happy in the pass- 


remains 


other 
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ing moment. But our happiness is pro- 
jected into the future; we are always going 
‘*to be blest,’ as the wisest of tags re- 
minds us. Our existence being volatile 
and liable to sudden decay, these premoni- 
tions of happiness must be sometimes false ; 
if we push them too far into the future 
they must be always false. If a man is 
spurred to action by the belief that he will 
be knighted on the battlefield to-morrow, 
or will have his name carved the 
Capitol a hundred years hence, the fact 
that the former event will very likely come 
true, whereas the latter cannot possibly 
happen so as to give pleasure to him, is 
quite immaterial to him. He is happy in 
the future, whether there is to be a future 
is a most fortunate law of our 


on 


or not. It 
instincts .that, in a healthy and 
realize that the 
we enjoy can ever be non-existent. 
the 
imagination 


normal 
life 
We 
de- 


ob- 


condition, we cannot 
can easily persuade ourselves of 
struction of others, but 
stinately refuses to make us be spectators 
of our own decay. It is inexplicable, but 
it is true; and it is fortunate that in the 
most violent opposition to all the evidence 
of history, our brains persist in clinging 
to a sort of unexpressed illusion that we, 
alone, cannot die. We not argue in 
favor of this dream, but we live by it; 
and the greater our physical and mental 
energy, the more vividly it guides us. 

It is on this instinct, doubtless, that the 
fiction ofan immortality of fame is based. 
Whether the prolongation of present repu- 
tation, ora future celebrity which is to make 
up for negligence, is the par- 
ticular ideal aimed at, it depends wholly 
for the pleasure which it gives. us on a 
secret that ourselves 
be there to wear the garlands and to hear 
the plaudits. 

An ingenious Frenchman has said that 
our sensibility requires a tiny light far away 
at the end of the vista of woodlands which 
would be the limit of our existence. 
It would be unseemly, in this place and in 
this connection, to discuss the part which 
this takes in the life of a soul, or with 
what success the theologian lifts the lamp 
of eternal hope at the far end of the cor- 
ridor of experience. We are here speak- 
ing, not of the real immortality of spiritual 
life, but of exemption from oblivion among 


do 


present 


conviction we shall 


else 











‘‘The scul doubtless is 


immortal,’’ as Browning says, ‘‘where a 


mortal memories. 


soul can be discerned.’ 
But the 
fame on earth is not a negligible matter, 


visionary hope of unceasing 
if only because of the strong influence it 
exercises on the sources of human action. 

When, therefore, Cowley asked what he 
forever known,’’ his in- 
quiry was not absurd, and in the face of 
To 
compare the existence of Cowley, which 
has already lasted nearly three hundred 
years, with that of the brown ant who lives 
a week, is ridiculous. To deny him a 
sort of immortality merely because there 
have been periods during which his works 
were not much read, and perhaps not read 
at all, is like denying that a man is alive 
because he is asleep. In the inertia of 
such oblivion there is no death; as long 
as the opportunity for revival continues to 
exist, fame merely hovers over a dormant 
being, ready to crown him when he awakes. 
We ought to compare Cowley—not with 
his contemporaries, Milton and Cromwell, 
who enjoy the same sort of immortality as 
he, only on a much larger and more vivid 
scale—but with the lawyer who saw after 
his affairs and the parson whose sermons 
he listened to on Sunday. These were, 
doubtless, amiable and accomplished men, 
who their common friends, if 
not quite so brilliant as Cowley, yet of the 
same class and worthy to be named with 
him. But these worthy persons are per- 
fectly dead. It is probable that the most 
searching examination of all existing docnu- 
ments would not recover their names with 


could do ‘‘to be 


results it was not even preposterous. 


seemed, to 


any approach to certainty, and by their side 
Cowley seems to live with the intensity of 
the man who spoke to us last night or the 
woman who will sing to us this evening. 
When we deny ‘‘immortality’’ to a 
like Cowley, we are really questioning, not 


poet 


the durability of his fame, but the quality 


and sum of it. This confusion between 
deathlessness and glory is to be avoided. 
The name of Judas Iscariot is not glorious 
in the very least degree, but it is absolutely 
‘‘immortal’’ so long as human memory shall 
endure. 

The advantage of posthumous fame to 
the.famous person is easily shown to be an 


illusion, and if we persist in reflecting 
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even ridiculous. Yet this false 


perception is merely a true one modified 


upon it 


by the imagination, and in its application 


it may retain its genuine value. In our 
hurried passage from the cradle to the 


grave, it is needful to be tender to some of 
the false shows of life, and we should wel- 
if it will not bear the 
Let illusion prove itself 
fit to be trusted with the red strands of will 
which guide our being, let it certainly 
drive us onward and skyward, and it is 


come illusion, even 


analysis of reason. 


idie to ask it too closely for its credentials. 
It is quite certain that some restless spirits 
would miss their aim, and wander wildly, 
or in futile like travelers in an 
Australian forest, if the illusion of possible 
celebrity was not there, a fabulous pole-star, 
tu show them the way. In these adven- 
tures, as Stevenson was fond of saying, it 
is not whither we go that matters so much 
as that we are going. Not to be standing 
still, that is the great matter, and if, but 
for the wild hope of immortal fame, Cow- 
ley would be left in the middle of the 
road, twirling his thumbs, by all means 
let him try to ‘‘make the world to come 
his own’’ by pushing onward, barbiton in 
hand. 

If it be only for the uplifted vision, then, 
the mirage of immortality does the poor 
ambitious mortal good. Behold him, with 
flashing eyeballs and a mounted color, 
marching toward the sunrise, his silly heart 
beating at the thought of the drums and 
the laurel wreaths that await him. He is 
going to be famous, and a day will come 
when his path through the crowded city 
What 
ichor it flings into his blood, what a tingle 
Why should we who have 


circles, 


will be ‘‘roses, roses, all the way.’’ 


into his nerves! 
outlived these fortunate weaknesses try to 
damp him by tales of the hardness of the 
task, the indifference of the millions, the 
extreme improbability that he is going to 
who succeeds of the ten 
thousand that fail? This, then, must 
our final word about the dream of immor- 
It is a legitimate hope so 


be the one out 


be 


tality on earth. 
long as we are fooled by it; its benefits 
are genuine, but we must refrain from an- 
alyzing them. The love of fame 
dream within a dream, but like every other 
dream it is liable to be sharply broken by 
the shock of reality and commonplace. 


is a 
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PART XXIII. 
WILLIAM KISSAM VANDERBILT. 


By RoBertT N. BURNETT. 


EASURED by results in managing a 
M great railroad system of nearly 
twenty thousand miles, William K. Van- 
derbilt’s career is a fitting sequel to the 
records of his more distinguished and dar- 
ing ancestors, who laid the foundations of 
the Vanderbilt fortunes. 
Taking advantage of the great expansion in 
business to build up the with 
which he is identified and to form advan- 
tageous alliances that make for stability of 
rates and add to their traffic, he 
of the few who has not been carried away 
by the craze for stock ‘*watering’’ and 
He has steered clear of 
underwriting syndicate operations, many 
of which seemed to have no other purpose 
than to fill the private pockets of the par- 
The stockholders of the Van- 


present colossal 


railroads 


is one 


unwise schemes. 


ticipants. 
derbilt railroads can look back upon this 
period with satisfaction, feeling certain that 
what moderate increase in capital there has 
been was justified by sound business judg- 
ment. The Captain of Industry to whose 
care their affairs have been intrusted, al- 
ways has applied the true test of whether 
fresh expenditures will be self-supporting 
before going into anything new. This 
principle often has proved a bulwark in 
trying times. 

Various railroad properties have been 
acquired since William K. Vanderbilt has 
the head of the system which 
bears his name, with a view to rounding it 


been at 


out and adding to the earning capacity of 
the constituent parts. The purchase of a 
the Reading Railroad, 
jointly with the Baltimore and Ohio, which 
is controlled by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and also of an interest in the Lehigh Val- 
ley, gives the Vanderbilt companies a hold 
on the anthracite trade which will be help- 
ful from many standpoints. These acquisi- 
tions are important as assuring stable rates. 


large interest in 


Of far-reaching consequence was the agree- 


ment entered into between William K. 


Vanderbilt and President A. J. Cassatt, of 





the Pennsylvania Railroad, after the United 
States Supreme Court, in the Trans-Miss- 
ouri Freight Association decision, gave a 


The 
railroads desired to do something to pre- 


death-blow to all traffic associations. 


vent demoralization, and the great Vander- 
bilt and Pennsylvania systems led the way 
‘community of interest.’’ 


by establishing a 
Mr. Vanderbilt received credit for origina- 
There 
lieving that he bought a large stock interest 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad at that time 
and that he lent hearty support to the per- 
petuation of Mr. Cassatt as the head of 
that great railroad. The agreement, ina 
word, meant that the eastern territory of 
the United States the 
Vanderbilt lines were free to expand in the 
north, and that Mr. VanderLilt would not 
interfere with Mr. Cassatt’s plans in what 
Each 


agreed to submit all new extension plans 


ting this union. is reason for be- 


was divided, that 


was properly Pennsylvania territory. 


to the other before undertaking them, and 
where contiguous territory was concerned, 
as was the case with several proposed ac- 
quisitions, a joint interest was offered. As 
noted, they bought the Reading Railroad 
together. 

The community of interest idea was an 
example which was widely followed by 
the other great systems. Outside of bounti- 
ful crops, this important move on Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s part had as much as anything to 
do with the notable rise in stocks, and the 
expansion in many lines of business, add- 
ing hundreds of millions to stock market 
The of the Vanderbilt 
family grew by leaps and bounds under 
The fortune of near- 
dollars which Com- 


values. wealth 
this magical influence. 
ly one hundred million 
modore Cornelius Vanderbilt handed down 
to his son, William H., and which the 
latter in turn doubled, has again been nearly 
doubled, some claim, attaining to four hun- 
dred million dollars, during the career of 
To William K. belongs the credit 
While 


his sons. 
for the greater part of this gain. 
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not forgetting that the boom in business 
helped largely to expand all great for- 
tunes, like those of the Vanderbilts and 
Goulds, William K. Vanderbilt’s contribu- 
tion to prosperity was second to that of no 
other man in the country. 

Nearly all men who have amassed great 
wealth owe their success largely to the 
discovery of some important fact or 
principle, and to the persistent follow- 
ing of it to its uttermost conclusion. 
John D. Rockefeller foresaw that petro- 
leum, the chief article of light for the 
masses, could be greatly improved upon 
by refining, and that, a large meas- 
ure, the output could be controlled as no 
It was a gi- 


in 


ordinary commodity could. 
gantic task, accomplished by persistent 
labor. Andrew Carnegie found wealth in 
reducing the cost of steel to a remarkably 
low basis. Henry O. Havemeyer pursued 
the same cheapening process in refining 
sugar and forced most competitors to give 
up because they had not the resources to 
continue a fight with a fraction of a cent 
profit. Notwithstanding all this, the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company has been able 
to pay more than ninety million dollars in 
dividends in fifteen years. James J. Hill 
is famous for his ‘*ton mile’? hobby, which, 
in popular language, means: ‘‘Do not run 
empty trains, but wait until you have a 
full load before starting.’’ It made the 
Great Northern one of the largest divi- 
dend payers in the United States. 

It remained for William K. Vanderbilt 
to set the pace in perfect railroad construc- 
tion and in getting more out of a company, 
with a given amount of track, than most 
of his competitors could do. To a prin- 
ciple which he laid down early in life and 
faithfully followed, is largely due the mil- 
lions of profits which the Vanderbilt lines 
have rolled up. It was this: Abolish 
grades and curves; reduce the cost of haul 
to the lowest practicable basis. It is a 
simple proposition, but few apply it. The 
development of this idea is important. 

A trip from Buffalo to Chicago over the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern is 
well worth while, just to look at the won- 
derful freight trains. They seem endless 
as they roll by. They are the longest in 


the world, the conductor will tell you. 
It 


needs no keenness to discern that the 
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tracks are nearly as smooth as a floor, that 
there are no grades worth mentioning and 
few curves for the greater part of the dis- 
tance. Railroad authorities call it one of 
the most perfect pieces of track in the 
United States. But it took twenty years 
for William K. Vanderbilt to bring it up 
to this perfect condition and to his idea of 
what a roadway should be. The Lake 
Shore Railroad is the ‘‘bright particular 
jewel’’ in the Vanderbilt system, although 
its total mileage is only one thousand four 
hundred and eleven miles. Its credit is 
unrivalled by. that of any other railroad 
in the country. 

This was the railroad which William H. 
Vanderbilt turned over to his son William 
K. in 1883, when he thought the time 
had come for him to ‘‘get his hand in,’’ 
as every railroad financier likes to do with 
his sons if they have a leaning toward the 
railroad business. William K. was 
placed in charge of the Nickel Plate, a 
parallel of the Lake Shore, becoming pres- 
ident of the former while he acted as 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Lake Shore. Cornelius, the eldest son, 
became head of the New York Central and 
Michigan Central. Witness the results 
from the Lake Shore at the hands of the 
trained young railroad officer who under 
his father’s tutelage had mastered every 
detail, particularly in the operating de- 
partment. The Lake Shore road, with its 
mogul engines, sometimes drawing forty or 
fifty loaded freight cars, carried an average 
of five hundred and seventy-six tons to the 
train during the whole of 1902, or more 
than twice as much as Lake Shore trains 
hauled when William K. took charge 
twenty years ago; then the average was 
two hundred and forty-five tons. Two 
hundred tons make a fair train load. The 
significance of large tonnage is seen when 
it is stated that every loaded car above a 
certain number in a train is nearly all clear 
profit. It takes just so many loaded freight 
cars to pay the cost of running a train. 

Evidently the Lake Shore’s clear profit 
on its long freight trains is enormous. The 
Lake Shore stockholders, who in 1899 
sold out their holdings to the New York 
Central, accepting in return two hundred 
per cent. in New York Central three and one- 
half per cent. bonds for each one hundred 


also 

























shares of Lake Shore stock—that is, 
seven per cent. on their investment, which 
is just what they had 
thought they had a pretty good bargain. 
They could dispose of the bonds for over 
two hundred. But they had little concep- 


tion of the earning power of their own 


been getting— 


company. Subsequent events showed that 
those who kept their shares exhibited the 
greater for they the 
neighborhood of three hundred and fifty in 
1902. 
twelve to 
fourteen per 
cent. its 
stock during 
the last three 
years. 

A remark- 
able thing 
about this 
company is 
that ever 
since Wil- 
liam K. 
Vanderbilt 
took hold, 
practically 
all of the 
improve- 
ments and 
equipments 
have been 
paid for out 
of the earn- 


wisdom, soared to 


Lake Shore has been earning from 


on 


ings, and 
have been 
charged to 


operating 
expenses. Of 
scarcely an- 
other im- 
portant railroad in the country can this 
be said. It is a common thing to float 
bonds or stock for such purposes—in other 
words, to borrow the money. Mr. Vander- 
bilt follows this same policy with other 
railroads as far as is practicable. The con- 
servative policy pursued in the manage- 
ment of the Lake Shore, and its high 
credit, rendered it a desirable medium for 
acquiring an interest in Reading, Lehigh 
Valley, Big Four and other companies. 


Mr. Vanderbilt was able largely to pay 
for some of the smaller purchases out 
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of the Lake Shore's large cash surplus. 
William K. Vanderbilt was born in New 
York fifty-five years ago, and made an 
early start to learn the railroad business in 
father’s offices at the Grand Central 
While his brother Cornelius ex- 


his 
Station. 


hibited more of a liking for the financial 
end, William K. was fascinated with the 
practical side. Their father left them 


sixty millions each, judging them the most 
capable of his children to handle the rail- 
roads which he left behind. 


They differed 


greatly in 
some re- 
spects. Of 
the two. 
William K. 


was the bet- 
ter discipli- 
narian, and 
he had a 
much keener 
eye to econ- 
omy of oper- 
ations. 
When Wil- 
liam took 
chargeof the 


New York 
Central, 
after his 
brother's 
health had 
failed, he 
lost no time 
in institu- 


ting changes 
calculated to 
increase the 
net results, 
but without 
sacrificing 
anything essential to the proper operation 
of the road. Clearly a ‘‘chip from the old 


block’’ was at the helm. 


The financial world was astonished at 
the skill shown in carrying out various 
financial plans. Some of these he put 


through without any underwriting except 
the Vanderbilt name. As chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, been 
doubt as to Mr. Vanderbilt being supreme. 
J. Pierpont Morgan's counsels had weight. 
director, but Mr. Vanderbilt never 


there has never any 


as a 
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for a moment showed the deference to the 
banker which admitted that there could 
be two heads to the Vanderbilt system. 


From the day that he became the head of 


the family, William K. has ruled without 
question the destinies of this group of rail- 
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roads. He has shown the rare judgment 
of preserving friendly relations with all of 
the other financial powers and not partici- 
pating in any bickerings. All court his 
favor, and several times he has been ap- 
pealed to to settle disputes. 


PETER COOPER HEWITT. 


By CHARLES W. PRICE. 


HE roll of honor in electrical science 
carries many eminent names. Here 

must be inscribed the name of Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, a grandson of the great philan- 
thropist, Peter Cooper, and son of the late 
Abram §8. Hewitt, Member of Congress 
and Mayor of the City of New York. Mr. 
Hewitt won this distinction through his 
work with vapor conductors for electricity. 
He has been an enthusiastic experimenter for 
years, and has invented a number of useful 
articles in various trades. At one time or 
another he has been an in almost 
every trade, including typesetting; and 
for a brief period in early life published a 
newspaper. Though born to riches, he 
was never content to remain idle. Ever 
fond of tools, after leaving his studies, 
which were pursued at Stevens and Col- 
umbia, he devoted much time to improv- 
ing labor-saving machinery for factories, 
and patented many articles in use to-day. 
When Mr. Hewitt was asked by the 
writer why he took up the electric light as 
a special line of investigation, he stated that 
he had looked around for work in a field 
where the present apparatus was cuite inef- 
ficient and soon realized that in the produc- 
tion of artificial light there was an opportu- 
His labora- 


artisan 


nity for much greater economy. 
tory work of several years has finally resulted 
in a distinct advance in the art of producing 
light at a greatly reduced cost. Mr. 
Hewitt accomplishes this important econ- 
omy by the use of a mercury vapor con- 
ductor, in place of the filament in the in- 
candescent lamp or the carbon of the arc 
lamp. He experimented with almost every 
known vapor, and secured some interesting 
and surprising results, discovering that 
every vapor has its own color, one of the 
most beautiful being that of lithium, 
which gives forth an orange-pink light. 





It may be stated, in considering Mr. Hew- 
itt’s interesting advances, that the con- 
duction of electricity is accomplished in 
three ways, according to the physical state 
of the conducting matter. We have 
conduction through solids, presumed to be 


accomplished through vibration of the 
particles of the substance; conduction 


through liquids, which, according to one 
theory, is brought about by a slow motion 
of charged particles of matter through the 
liquid; and conduction through vapor, 
which, according to the newest theory, 1s 
accomplished by the propulsion of what 
we may call chips of atoms, each carrying 
its charge of electricity, which are torn off 
from the atoms of vapor and sent flying at 
a high velocity through the vapor. The 
thorough study of this process forms one 
of the newer branches of physical science, 
and has probably thrown more light upon 
the constitution of matter, and will have 
more influence on our ideas of what matter 
is, than all the work in physical science 
which preceded it. 

The mercury vapor-lamp, on which Mr. 
Hewitt’s fame rests so strongly, and which 
embodies conduction through vapor, the 
third method described above, consists of 
a tube whose length depends upon the 
electrical pressure of the circuit for which 
it is designed. At one end of this, the 
upper, there is an electrode or electrical 
terminal, usually of iron, and at the 
lower extremity, the tube is expanded into 
a bulb to hold liquid mercury. 

The tube must be most carefully ex- 
hausted, so as to drive out all air. It is 
then sealed, the part above the liquid mer- 
cury containing nothing but a very rare 
vapor of mercury. Passing an electric 
current through this tube, it becomes filled 
with a brilliant greenish light; and the 








amount of this light, in proportion to the 
quantity of energy required, is greater 
than that for any other artificial light. 
Probably few persons, except those di- 
rectly interested in electric lighting, appre- 
ciate how sadly inefficient all of our arti- 
ficial lamps are. Less than one per cent. 
of the total amount of energy contained in 
the oil or coal, and which is set free dur- 
ing the process of combustion, is converted 
into useful light. Evidently there 
here a growing need for a very much more 
efficient lamp, almost unlimited 
field for improvement. The Hewitt lamp 
is a great stride in this direction, and it is 
estimated that its efficiency is about double 
that of the electric arc lamp and nearly 
ten times that of the incandescent lamp. 
To start the mercury vapor-lamp, a spark 
must be caused to pass between the upper 
terminal and the mercury in the bulb at 
the bottom, and one way of doing this is 
to make a metallic connection between the 
two electrodes which, when broken, starts 
the lamp. Another way is to apply, for 
a moment, a very high electrical pressure 
to the lamp. The reason for this is that 
the mercury in contact with its vapor pos- 
Mr. Hewitt calls ‘‘negative 


’ 


was 


and an 


sesses what 
electrode resistance.’ 

This is the remarkable property of resist- 
ing the passage of an elecric current until 
it has once been started, when the resist- 
ance to the current practically disappears. 

It is this property, which was a disad- 
vantage in his lamp, that Mr. Hewitt has 
with rare ingenuity, to 
namely: his mercury 


applied, several 
important devices, 
vapor rectifier, which converts an alterna- 
ting current of electricity into a direct cur- 
rent, without the use of moving parts; the 
mercury vapor interrupter, which produces 
exceedingly rapid interruptions of current, 
and which is suitable for wireless telegraphy ; 
and the 
intended to stop heavy electric currents 


mercury vapor circuit-breaker, 
without producing destructive burning of 
This latter invention will be, 
in 


the switch. 


no doubt, controlling 


of 


heavy currents, such, for example, as will 


great value 
be used in operating the electric railway 
system in the New York subway. Here 
it would be an added safeguard against fire, 
which possibly might be caused by acci- 
dents to the electrical apparatus. 
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work, 
devoted 


Mr. Hewitt, since taking up this 


has proven himself an able and 


scientist, and his achievements have inter- 


ested studious minds in all parts of the 
world. The discoveries growing out of 


the use of the vapor conductor have been 


among the most interesting in electrical 


science for the past three or four years. 
The mercury vapor-lamp is coming into pub- 
lic use as a ceiling light, instead of being 
placed on the wall or suspended, as is the 
with the light. The 
full light may always be utilized, as reduc- 


case incandescent 
tions by means of shades and globes is 
unnecessary, and a large common 
wastefulness is obviated. The lamp has 
proved to be of especial value for those 
processes which depend upon the chemical 
effect of light. The rays emitted are of 
a high actinic value, and the lamp has 
already come into use for photography and 
engraving. 

It is also an excellent light for reading 
and in work requiring careful and ex- 
tended use of the eyes. As is well known, 
the eye can distinguish more keenly with 
a green illumination and suffer less from 
strain. The lamp has, as well, served a 
useful purpose as a decorative light, for 
exhibition and shop windows, where its 
peculiar character and striking color attract 
the attention of all passing. At the pres- 
ent time its tint renders it unsuited for 
matching colors, because of its entire lack 
of red. This will be overcome, Mr. Hewitt 
believes, probably through a combination 
of different vapors for the 
Mr. Hewitt has carried on his experiments 
in the tower of the Madison Square Garden, 
New York city, for a number of years, and 


and 


conductor. 


his oddly-shaped laboratory at this eleva- 
tion is visited by many inventors and stu- 
dents desirous of meeting and conferring 
with this earnest delver in nature’s mys- 
Mr. Hewitt is a 
and has large interests that 


teries. man of wealth, 
require atten- 
tion, so that the early portion of each day, 
as a rule, is devoted to duties in his down- 
town offices. To his laboratory he turns 
with eagerness and earnestness in the early 
afternoon, and spends his nights in carry- 
ing on experiments. For 


months of the year this is his daily life, 


about nine 


and then three months are devoted to rest 
and travel and open-air sports. 
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A striking illustration of Mr. Hewitt’s 
love for his work is given to the visitor to 
his aery laboratory, where he finds the in- 
ventor with his faithful assistants busy on 
several lines of research and experiment, 
which oftentimes become so absorbing that 
they are carried on far into the night, all 
oblivious of the fact that below may be 
gathered his personal friends and associates 
in some great society event, such as the 
Horse Show, and where he would be a wel- 
partici- 
pant; but his 
pleasures lie 
above, among 
his assistants 
and his tools. 

An improved 
fifty-horse- 
power automo- 
bile is one of 
the latest 
achievements 
of this inde- 
fatigable in- 
ventor. It will 
soon be shown 
to the public 
and tested, but 
at the time 
this article is 
written, had 
not made its 
appearance 
outside the 
factory. In line 
with Mr. Hew- 
itt’s careful 
work of the 
past, the Hew- 
itt automobile 


come 


may be ex- 
pected te pos- 
sess novel 


points of excellence and design. 

Mr. Hewitt has made a study of Euro- 
pean automobile practise since its com- 
mencement. While abroad a couple of 


years ago he purchased an automobile of 
foreign make, the engine of which was 
controlled by the intermittent action of a 
governor, as was then the usual practise. 
He fitted it with a throttle of his own de- 
sign, which made the machine practically 
noiseless. 


The operation of this machine 
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PETER COOPER HEWITT. 





was such that the makers from that time 
have been giving to the public throttled 
machines, instead of the old style of the 
intermittent form of governor. This par- 
ticular device was not patented by Mr. 
Hewitt, but its value is manifest, and it 
was a distinct advance in the control of the 
gas-engine automobile. 

When Mr. Hewitt was asked respecting 
his method of work, he replied that he 
had none except constancy, saying: 

**When I am 
completely puz- 
zled I to 
work, often in 
some other line, 
and something 
will turn up that 


go 


suggests a di- 
rect line for 
work. Work at 


anything; only 
keep at it.’’ 
This is a 
pretty safe sys- 
tem for produ- 
cing results. 
Mr. Hewitt is 
about forty 


years of age, 
athletic, well- 
groomed, _ seri- 


ous-minded, 
and possesses an 
intense love for 
investigation. 
His work has 
always been of 
an advanced 
nature, and his 
achievements 
have resulted 
from thousands 
of experiments 
and much severe study and research. Such 
men are among the most valuable members 
of our complex society; and when one 
enters this field of rigorous mental and phy- 
sical toil, coming from out the ranks of 
what might be termed the leisure class, 
with no call to the labor except inherent 
love for it, to him, perhaps, we should give 
the greater credit. Peter Cooper Hewitt 
has only begun, and much may yet be ex- 
pected of him. 





















Lae said, and Herodotus knew 
what he was talking about, that ac- 
cidents rule men, not men accidents. It 
follows, therefore, that if Blyton had not 
gone into Edwalton’s rooms to wait until 
he returned from polo practise, he would 
have remained a bachelor to this day, this 
story would never have been written and 
he and you be the This 
would have been a pity. 

Over Edwalton’s mantelboard hung the 
photograph of a girl, a very beautiful girl. 
As Blyton entered, this caught his eye. 
For the better part of twenty minutes he 
stood in front of it, spellbound. Edwal- 
ton found him in that condition. 

‘Hello, Blyton; I hope you 
been waiting long.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Blyton, taking a 
breath, and speaking, so far as he knew, 
perfectly truthfully; ‘‘about a couple of 
minutes. How did the new pony go?”’ 

‘Like a bird. Plucky’s not the word, 
and cunning! I never sat a more thorough- 
going little spark of life.’’ 

Blyton sat on the edge of the table, and 
while nodding and throwing in a remark 
whenever it seemed necessary, listened to 
an enthusiastic account from Edwalton, 
not a single word of which he heard, 
and watched the faint smile playing round 
the mouth of the photographed girl, 
ready to lay odds with the whole world 
that her teeth were as wonderful as her 


would losers. 


haven't 


long 


eyes, and her delicate chin, and the beau- 
tiful arch of her eyebrows, and the won- 
derful firm lines of her neck. 
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Edwalton was an indefatigable talker 
when he warmed to his subject. Thus 
it came to pass that a second twenty 
minutes were spent by Blyton in front of 
the photograph of a girl he didn’t know, 
and was determined to on the first 
opportunity, even if the attainment of his 
desire meant leaving London at the begin- 


know 


ning of the season. 

Edwalton’s flow faltered. Came a little 
silence in the room, only broken by the 
current of movement-music which rose 
from the streets. 

‘*Good-by,**’ said Blyton, still looking 
at the photograph. ‘‘Glad to find you 
looking so fit. By the way, I had for- 
gotten what I came in to ask you. If 
you’ve nothing better do to-night, 
will you dine with me at the Badminton 
and to a theater? I hope you have 
nothing on to prevent.’ 

‘‘Delighted! I haven’t been to the 
theater for ages,’’ said Edwalton, not so 
much because he liked Charlie Blyton ex- 
tremely, as because he liked to be seen 
with a very popular person who was a8 
baronet. 

And even to this day, baronets and the 
like exercise a strange fascination over 
men who have no. grandfathers. This 
slight drawback would matter little to 
most of us if we possessed fathers like 
Edwalton’s, a father who had made an 
immense amount of money out of boot- 
polish, and would leave the bulk of it to 
ourselves. But this is the case with but 
very few of us. 

‘*Good,’’ returned Blyton, cordially. On 
his way to the door, he stopped suddenly, 
wheeled round and looked again at the 
photograph. 


to 


go 
, 
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‘*Who took that photograph? I don’t 
think I’ve ever seen a better one.”’ 

Edwalton told him the name of a suc- 
cessful man in Old Bond Street. 

‘‘Of course, any photographer would 
make a good picture of such a face as that.”’ 

Edwalton began to beam. ‘‘Do you 
like it?’’ 

‘*Like it!’’ cried Blyton, thickly under- 
lining the first word. 

‘‘That’s my little sister, you know.”’ 

‘*What,’’ said Blyton, going up to it 
again, ‘‘the little girl who used to come 
down to Eton in the old days?”’ 

‘*Enid—yes. The only sister I’ve got. 
Silly little girl,’’ he added, with an im- 
patient sigh. 

‘*Silly?*? echoed Blyton. 

‘*Well, you see, she used to go in for 
amateur acting.’’ 

‘*So did I, for that matter,’’ laughed 
Blyton. 

‘*T know, and jolly good you were. But 
you didn’t make it the one idea of your 
life and wind up by going on the stage, as 
Enid has done.’’ 

‘*So Enid—lI mean your sister—has gone 
on the stage.”’ 

‘*And the poor gov’nor’s rampant. She 
joined a touring company, and by putting 
in money is playing the leading part in 
holes like Sheffield and Bradford, herding 
with unconnected ruffians with long hair 
and dirty collars who call themselves 
artists. She calls herself an artist. There 
was no stopping her. My mother prayed, 
my father stormed, I bullied. She said it 
was her vocation, and she went. The old 
man swears he’ll never speak to her so long 
as she sticks to it.’’ 

‘‘Um,’’ said Blyton. ‘‘It’s pretty sick- 
ening to think of such an exquisitely beau- 
tiful girl mixing with all kinds of people. 
But you can’t have given up trying to get 
her away, surely?”’ 

‘*Well, you see——”’ 

Blyton whipped round upon Edwalton 
and gripped him by the arm. 

‘*Look here,’’ he said, eagerly, with a 
touch of the schoolboy about him, ‘‘have 
I your permission to try to bring her 
home?”’ 

‘*By Jove, if you would 

‘‘Thanks. What's the name of the com- 
pany, and where is it now?”’ 
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Edwalton caught the excitement. ‘‘It’s 
called the Saxemundum Comedy Company. 
The piece is—is ‘Women Must Weep,’ and 
it is at the Theater Royal, Wigan, for six 
nights. But how will you do it?” 

‘I don’t know yet,’’ replied Blyton. 


Several evenings later, a card bearing the 
name Charles Blyton was handed to the 
manager of the Saxemundum Comedy Com 
pany in the hole in the wall which was 
amusingly labeled ‘‘ Office.’’ 

‘I don’ know ’im,’’ said Mr. Reginald 
Saxemundum, refastening the wayward 
stud in his distinctly pass¢ dress shirt. 
‘*Wot’s he like?”’ 

‘‘Can’t say I noticed anything pe- 
culiar about him, sir, except that he looked 
a gentleman.”’ 

‘*Well,’* said the manager, putting an 
evening racing paper under a seedy cloak, 
‘*tell him that I’m very busy, but that I 
can give him a couple of minutes.’’ 

You wouldn’t have recognized the 
Charlie Blyton who entered. 

His small, well-groomed mustache had 
gone. His hair, instead of being brushed 
tightly away from his face, hung well for- 
ward. He wore a soft hat, such as dra- 
matic critics and unsuccessful professional 
people wear, and clothes of an eccentric 
character—black. 

‘*Well, sir?’’? said Mr. Saxemundum, 
leaning gracefully over the back of his 
broken chair. 

‘‘How d’o do?’’ said Blyton. ‘‘If you’re 
not too busy I should like a few moments 
with you.”’ 

Something in Blyton’s manner and his 
enunciation told Saxemundum that he was 
not dealing with a local reporter. 

‘*Sit down, sir,’’ he said. 

Blyton sat down on a pile of theatrical 


posters. 
‘‘Let me come to the point without 
beating about the bush. Are you pre- 


pared, for a sum of money, to send your 
leading man for a month’s holiday on full 
pay and let me take his place in your com 
pany? And if so, how much do you 
want?’’ 

In Mr. Saxemundum’s eyes there came ¢ 
look of intense surprise. For fully a min- 
ute he looked hard at Blyton. Then a 


glimmer of a smile appeared at the corners 


% 








of his mouth and he glanced involuntarily 
at a poster-portrait of the leading lady, 
which hung from a caged gas bracket. 

‘‘Two hundred pounds,’’ he said. 

‘‘Right,’’ said Blyton. ‘‘I’ll write you 
a check.”’ 

‘‘Unless, of course,’’ added the manager, 
with a look of self-disgust, ‘‘you care to 
make it two-fifty.’’ 

‘‘T think two hundred more than amply 
meets the case,’’ said Blyton. ‘*Will you 
give me a line acknowledging the amount, 
stating briefly what it is for and guarantee- 
ing to pay your leading man’s salary while 
he is away?’’ 

‘‘T will,’’ replied Mr. Saxemundum. 
‘‘T take it that you have acted before and 
that you won’t make a ‘owling ‘ash of 
the part?’’ 

‘‘T have acted in regimental shows for 
years, and have played the hero in your 
play frequently. With one rehearsal in 
the morning, I can take up the part to-mor- 
row night.”’ 

Again there came the glimmer of a smile 
at the corners of the manager’s mouth. 
‘‘Do you want to be starred on the pro- 
grams and posters?’’ 

‘*No, thanks.’’ 

The smile widened, as the manager 
wrote. 

‘‘Army, I presume?’’ 

‘*Once.’ 

‘“‘Ah. ’Alf-pay, I suppose?’’ 

‘*Retired.’’ 

‘‘Ah. Adoptin’ the stage as a profes- 
sion, I take it?’’ 

‘*For a month.”’ 

‘‘Ah.’’? The smile almost broke into a 
grin. ‘‘There you are, Mr. Blyton, and 
here’s the check. Thanks. Ah! Coutts’s, 
I see. Nice class of bank, that. Will you 
go in front for the remainder of the 
piece?’’ 

‘*Thanks, yes. I think I will.’’ 

Mr. Saxemundum slowly folded up the 
check, and then, emptying the pocket of 
a once white waistcoat of snuff, carefully 
tucked the check into it. 


‘*After the show,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll intro- 
duce you to my leading lady, Miss Enid 
Edwards. That’s her photo. Nice-look- 
ing young lady, ain’t she?"’ 

Blyton turned on his heel and opened 
the door. 
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As Mr. Saxemundum followed him out, 
the glimmer of a smile broke into a sly 
chuckle. 


The month ran out quickly. The com- 
pany moved from Wigan to Bootle, from 
Bootle to Bolton, and from Bolton to Rugby. 
The play had been more than usually suc- 
cesssful. It was, as I dare say you know, 
what is called a drawing-room drama. 
That is to say, it was a play in which the 
utterly impossible was made almost probable 
by being wrapped up in excellent dialogue. 
The characters in it did nothing that human 
beings ever do in their maddest moments, 
and they said nothing that human beings 
ever say in their smartest moments. There 
were several situations which were what is 
called ‘‘strong,’’ and which consequently 
bordered on the ludicrous, and one of the 
characters committed suicide in the last 
minutes of the play in order to make it 
possible for the hero and heroine to stand 
virtuously hand in hand as the curtain fell. 
The provincial playgoing public, which. 
like other publics elsewhere, heartily dis- 
likes anything in the least unconventional, 
laughed, wept, shuddered and went away 
happy. Mr. Saxemundum forsook Virginia 
cigarettes in favor of threepenny cigars, 
and the world went very well. 

Before the arrival of the new leading 
man, Enid had begun to lose her enthusiasm 
for the stage. The constant association 
with good-natured but uneducated and un- 
washed people, the bare, poky dressing- 
rooms in fifth-rate theaters, the sordid lody- 
ings in towns composed mainly of factories 
totally unrelieved by trees or gardens, were 
beginning to tell. Until the arrival of 
Blyton, the romance which her imagination 
had invested in the stage had been very far 
to seek. The man who had played thi 
hero was a cockney of the most common- 
place type. He was most kind and most 
thoughtful, but the constant dropping of 
h’s wears away tolerance. Blyton’s arrival 
was very welcome to Enid. She found 
herself listening to his voice and watching 
his clean-built, well-set-up figure with de- 
light. Never had the part, she thought, 
been played before, and there were a tender- 
ness and a respect in his way of making love 
on the stage which made the evening's 
work a pleasure. Then, too, in the most 
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unostentatious way, Enid found all- kinds 
of little thoughtfui things were done to 
make her more comfortable. Blyton made 
a point of choosing her rooms. He filled 
them with flowers before she arrived. He 
took care that a cab should be waiting for 
her each evening to take her to and from 
the theater. He himself conducted her to 
any places of interest there might be in or 
within a reasonable distance of the town. 

Of course, people talked. People always 
do. But, until the night before Blyton’s 
month was up, no one said a word to Enid. 
Then, the girl who played her sister could 
refrain no longer. 

‘*Well, Miss Edwards,*’ she said, un 
derlining her eyes with black stuff with a 
hot hairpin, ‘‘and how will you like it 
when Mr. Blyton leaves us and Eric Thurloe 
comes back ?’’ 

Enid’s brush dropped out of her hand 
and fell on the bare boards of the dressing- 
room with a bang. ‘‘When does Mr. Bly- 
ton leave?’’ she asked, trying to disguise 
the catch in her voice. 

‘*Saturday night, dear,’’ said the girl, 


cheerfully. ‘‘In one way it'll be better 
for the play. To my mind, Blyton’s too 
much of a gentleman to play a lord. J 


think Thurloe’s better from the front be- 
cause he has to act it. The public don't 
understand the quiet method. Only this 
morning, my landlady’s brother, who’s the 
special correspondent of the ‘Era,’ told 
me he thought Blyton was a stick. ‘He's 
supposed to be a lord,’ he says, ‘therefore, ’ 
he says, ‘why don't he dress it like a lord?’ 
he says. ‘He comes on in quiet clothes, 
for all the world like a J. P. or an ordinary 
gentleman. Where’s the pink shirt and the 
diamond pin?’ he says, ‘and the white 
spats?’ ’’ 

Enid picked up her brush slowly, and 
glanced at the bunch of flowers on her 
dressing-table with eyes filled involuntarily 
with tears. 

**And I agree with him,’’ continued the 
girl, in a loud, cheerful voice. ‘* You see, 
on the stage you must put on the color 
thick. Take me, now. Here I am playing 


a poor clergyman’s daughter, your sister, 
and one of fourteen. I have a line to say 
that more often than not we sit with the 
gas turned down, being so poor. But what 
do you think would happen if I didn’t wear 
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silk openwork stockings and glacé kid 
shoes, and all these diamond—paste, I 
mean—rings? Why, the papers would 
never give me a notice, and the public 
would be disappointed. It’s the same with 
Thurloe. When he makes his entrance in 
our garden in Somersetshire in midsummer 
in a tall hat, a frock coat, pepper-and-salt 
trousers, patent boots, brown spats, and 
an ebony stick with a silver knob, smoking 
a cigar with the label on it, he gets a round, 
because he’s obviously a lord. Whereas 
Blyton, in a straw hat and a suit of gray 
flannels, might be the second man, and goes 
unnoticed. See my point, dear?’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Enid, stopping a tear 
quickly with her rabbit's foot. 

‘*Of course, dear, you'll miss him; that’s 
certain. He’s that kind. But, after all, 
the play’s the thing, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Enid. 

In the distance, the orchestra struck up a 
Sousa march, and a shrill voice shouted 
in the passage. 

**Quarter of an hour, please.’’ 

‘‘T think Blyton might have told you, 
dear, ‘‘said the girl, sympathetically, ‘‘and 
then the blow wouldn't have fallen so 
hard.”’ 

Enid turned upon her furiously. 

‘*What do you mean,’’ she said, ‘‘by 
the blow falling hard?’’ 


> 


‘I beg you pardon, I’m sure, dearie. 
But, of course, one isn't blind, is one? 
One has eyes to see with and one can’t help 
looking. There’s no doubt but he’s made 
an impression.*’ 

‘*You're wrong,’’ cried Enid; ‘‘you're 
utterly wrong.”’ 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. ** Well, *’ 
she said, ‘it'll be the first time. 3ut 
don’t run away with the idea that I blame 
you, dearie. I don't, old dear, that I 
don’t. Love's the salt of life, as I know. 
I’ve loved Thurloe since the tour started, 
and it softens things a little. Do you think 
I'd have been living this dog’s life if I 
hadn’t to keep my brothers and sisters? Do 
you think I spend my time going from dirty 
town to dirty town saying other’s people's 
silly lines, for choice? Getting older and 
older and having to be away most of the 
time from them I love for the sake of 
thirty shillings a week ?’’ 

The girl’s voice broke, and she seized a 
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cloth and held it to her eyes to prevent 
the tears spoiling her make-up. ‘‘ Here, 
this- won’t do,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m a nice 
one to be grumbling. I might be out of 
an engagement, and then I should like to 
know what would happen—cheer up, old 
dear.”’ She went to Enid and put her arms 
round her neck. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
he’s not goin’ to tell you somethin’ before 
he leaves us.”’ 

‘*May I speak to you?’’ said Blyton, 
knocking at the door. 

The girl shot a quick glance at Enid, 
threw a kiss at her and ran out of the 
room, leaving the door open. 

Enid rose and_= stood looking at 
Blyton. 

In her white frock, with poppy-covered 
hat, she seemed to Blyton to be the most 
wonderful woman ever put upon the earth 
The sudden cry of ‘Beginners, please,’’ 
just prevented his saying so. 

He went into the room quickly. 

‘*There’s still five minutes before we need 
go down. If you will give them to me, I 
should very much like to have them,’’ he 
said. 

‘*TDo,’’ said Enid, for the want of some. 
thing better to say. 

‘‘I’m leaving to-morrow night, and 
want to tell you before I go that this 
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month has been the—the jolliest I have 
ever spent.”’ 

**Yes?’’ said Enid. 

‘I’ve told you every night except Sun- 
Gay nights that I love you, and when I have 
asked you if you'll marry me you’ve said 
yes. I've never been acting those lines. 
Every night they’ve come from me to you, 
right out of my heart. I shall tell you 
again to-night and to-morrow night, and 
then, perhaps, never again, unless you 
won't mind my coming to see you after 
the curtain’s down to-morrow night and 
saying it again here.*’ 

He waited for an answer. The orchestra 
played faster and faster and wound up the 
march with a loud bump on the drum. 

‘‘Miss Edwards, please; Mr. Blyton, 
please, *’ cried the boy. 

‘‘Come,’’ whispered Enid, ‘*to-night,’’ 
and ran out of the room. 

The next evening, Saturday evening, the 
only genuine Saturday evening the world 
will ever know, Edwalton handed his father 
a telegram. 

His manner was airy, and his eyes were 
very bright, for the telegram ran as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘Lady Blyton arrives at Euston with me 
on Sunday afternoon. Would much like 
you and your father to meet her. C. B.”’ 


THE ROOTS OF THINGS. 


By CuHarRLes H. CRANDALL, 


THE roots, like miners, underneath the ground, 


Work out their lives in galleries dim and blind, 


Hurry aloft the treasure that they find, 


That boughs with gem-like blossoms may be crowned. 


Bird courtiers thrill the boughs with merry sound, 


But down below, to their dark task resigned, 


The roots dream not what riches they have mined, 


Happy to toil that beauty may abound. 


Contented in the good that others reap, 
But shareless in the crowning of their toil, 


The cheery delvers of the undersoil 


Thus softly sing and work while others sleep. 
God wot that there are souls that work like these— 


The brothers to the miners of the trees. 
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UT just twice in my life have I felt a 
strong desire to meet, personally, one 

of the prominent 
me only through ‘‘information and belief.”’ 
There was no Mrs. Leo Hunter in either 
ease. JI had no desire to hear those lions 
roar for the entertainment of envious guests, 
crowded my drawing- 
room. No, that was not it at 
all. I just wanted to see them 
with my own eyes, to hear 
them speak a few simple words, 
to be allowed to burn my joss- 
sticks and swing my incense 
before them in quiet sincerity. 
One of these two I had 
the pleasure of meeting, and of 
knowing well, ere he passed 
over to the great majority 
waiting in the House of Silence. 
Senator Lamar, the beloved 
of the South, the wonder of 


public men known to 


into 


men 


| 


whole country. When it became known 
at the Capitol that Lamar was going to 


speak, the galleries filled, members of all 
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LAMAR AND HIS ASSOCIATES OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF L. Q. C. LAMAR. 


By CLarA Morris. 


parties from both Houses sought the floor 
of the Senate, and officials deserted their 
ottices to crowd to the chamber and listen 
cagerly to the glowing eloquence of the man 
who was not afraid to grapple even with 
those colossi of debate, Blaine and Conk- 
ling. The great reading public was on the 

alert for the reported speech, 


| which, even in cold black and 


white, retained much of its 
grace and charm and color. 
The speaker’s dignity and 


courtesy, despite his keen, in- 
damaging 
beautifully 


and 
ments, contrasted 
with the roughness of some 
of his One felt 
that behind all the elegance of 
diction, the graceful flights of 
fancy, there was solid states- 
manship; and many _ people 
believed that Senator Lamar 


cisive argu- 


opponents. 


LAMAR 


LAMAR. . 
Washington, was rapidly be- was truly and sincerely work- 
coming the oratorical delight of the ing for the reconciliation of the states, 


and so respected as well as admired him 


—and I was quite content as one of that 
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Judge of my satisfaction when, my profes- 
sional duties having taken me to Washing- 
ton, my friend, Col. Donn Piatt, came 
hurriedly into my sitting-room one day to 
ask if I once Senator 
Lamar, whom he said he had met by chance 
in the office below, and who had astonished 


would receive at 


him by expressing a wish for an introduc- 
Much pleased at my good fortune, I 
jestingly: ‘‘But why 


tion. 
nevertheless asked, 
astonished, Colonel?”’ 

‘‘Why,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘do you know 
nothing, then, of the man’s character, his 
peculiarities? Quiet, 
he cut society 


retiring, self-absorbed, 
long ago; and, 
while devoted 
to old friends, 
his shy, shrink- 
ing dislike 
of 
strangersgrows 
upon him 
that he isin a 
fair way to be- 


meeting 


so 


come a sort of 
hermit. He 
calls me friend, 
treats me 
but I 
assure you I[ 
never before 
heard him ex- 
press a desire 
to meet a 
stranger, and 
—and ,if I 
don’t make 
great haste he 
may change his 
mind, or forget all about the matter." 

**Gracious !’’ I cried, ungratefully. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you hasten, then! Don’t stop to ex 


and 


as one, 


plain now, and so lose me my opportunity 
of meeting the silver-tongued one from the 
South!’ 

And, with the rueful comment :‘‘There’s 
a woman for you! Asksa mana question, and 
then demands to know why he stops to an- 
swer it!’’ he laughingly descended office- 
ward; and, while I exchanged the comb in 
my hair for an ivory one, which I thought 
looked well in the wavy brownness, and 
murmured regretfully for 
ten-thousandth time: ‘‘Such a 


probably the 
very 
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common color—brown,’’ and drew the 
powder-puff lightly across my and 
chin, I saw for the last time the Lamar of 
my imagination—the strong 
man, with the lion-like mane of silver- 
streaked, dark hair, the piercing eyes, the 


leathery brown skin and the chin- whisker 


nose 


lean, long, 


and mustache so favored by the middle- 
South. One moment he 
existed, the next—there were approaching 


aged men of the 


steps, an opening door, an introduction, 
At 
of reality he disappeared into 


and, vood heavens!—he was gone! 


one touch 
space, and only a beautiful courtesy and 
an ugly chin- 
whisker re- 
mained to 
mind me of my 
imaginary 
Lamar. 

The 
man's voice was 
low, and softer 
than that of 
any woman’s I 
knew. He was 
of medium 
height and 
heavily fleshed ; 
his were 
small, and— 
Oh, Mr. Lamar! 
How could you 
be so disap- 


re- 


real 


eyes 


pointing?— 
they were light- 
blue, and gent- 
ler than his 
voice. Then his 
short, broad fig- 
ure was topped by along, high-browed face, 
and—final and finishing touch of difference 

-the leonine hair was really fine and soft, 
long and clinging, and worn, as I honestly 
believe, in a fashion favored by no other man 
America. Ohio’s noble ‘*old Roman’’ 
(Thurman) wore rather long hair, but the 
his while Mr. 
Lamar brought his hair down from the part- 
ing straight and smooth, a good inch be- 
low his ears, and then, as a sailor says, 
‘*clubbed’’ it under, and in thus eliminat- 
ing every sign of that most expressive 
feature, sar, he added greatly to the 
seeming length and narrowness of his face. 


in 


lobes of ears were visible; 


the 














a 


He laughed more with his eyes than with 
throat and lips, and a crowd of impish 
little puckers gathered about them when 
his eyes began to twinkle, then smoothed 
themselves out again when he became seri- 
ous. He was giving me a somewhat stately 
greeting, when I noticed the extraordinary 
fineness and smoothness of his clasping 
fingers, and, glancing down, I exclaimed: 
‘*Mercy, Sena- 
tor, I do be- 
lieve you have 
a lazier hand 
than even Colo- 
nel Piatt’s!”’ 
Both men 
laughed guilti- 
ly; and Mr. 
Lamar turned 
his hand this 
way and that. 
‘*You find in- 
dolence here,’’ 
he remarked; 
then, extend- 
ing the left 
one, he smiled 
rather ruefully, 
asking: ‘‘And 
in this?’’ 

‘*In that,”’ 
I promptly 
added, ‘‘T find 
urbanity.”’ 

And, with a 
chuckle, Colo- 
nel Piatt 
cried: ‘‘She’s 
got you, La- 
mar! Indo- 
lence and ur- 
banity — she’s 
got you!’’ 

Senator La- 
mar, assuming 
an attitude of 
exaggerated sentimentality, responded, ‘‘It 
is the common fate—she has got us all!’’ 
and dropped into the room’s easiest chair, 
which I had turned comfortably with its 
back to the light. I placed myself humbly 
on a lower seat, and we proceeded to make 
acquaintance. 

‘‘Mr. Lamar,’’ I said to him, one day, 
some time afterward, ‘‘don’t you know 
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ROSCOE CONKLING. 


that your Southern chin-whisker is very 
unbecoming to you?’ Why don’t you wear 
your mustache alone—that whisker adds 
so to the seeming length of your face?’’ 

‘‘T know; an artist friend told me that 
long ago—but it’s too late to change now; 
and say, shall I tell you how I came to wear 
the confounded thing at all?’’ 

“Oh, do!’’ IT cried, and—heaven forgive 
him !—this is 
the tale that, 
with all gravity 





and seeming 
sincerity, he 
told me: 
‘*You see,’’ 
he commenced, 
‘*the time came 
around when I 
felt I must en- 
list, and I re- 
signed my pro- 
fessorship in 
the university 
—where I be- 
lieve I held the 
chair of ethics 
and metaphys- 
ics — and, co- 
operating with 
my friend, C. 
H. Mott, un- 
dertook to raise 
a regiment. 
Now, inthe old 
home, the 
name of Lamar 
means some- 
thing. The 
people down 
there have 
memories, and 
my father and 
my gifted 
brother were 
not yet forgot- 
ten, and—well, you see, where a 
Lamar led, a lot of fellows were sure to 
follow, and I knew right well from the 
first they would never be satisfied till 
they had cocked me up as an officer of 
some sort over them; and, in spite of my 
knowing nothing on earth about the game 
of war, those boys, every one of them, 
would look to their old neighbor and friend, 
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Lamar for example and guidance. Now, 
wasn't that a nice situation?’’ he asked, 
forlornly. 

**Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘I think it was. 
Their trust in you—their reliance upon 
your courage and wisdom—was touching; 
and you know very well now, Colonel, that 
down in your heart you were proud of it?’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘No.*’ he said, 
‘‘not then. I was too mightily afraid 
I might prove a broken reed that would 
pierce those who leaned upon it for sup- 
port. Afterward, little woman, when I 


had learned what a battle meant, I—well, 
perhaps I was a bit vain of their trust 
in me then—because I had learned that I 
could trust myself. But just at first— 
my!’’ He wiped his brow as at a recollec- 
tion. ‘*How was I to know that my nerves 
might not betray me when I was under 
fire the first time? I said to myself, 
night and day: ‘Suppose, Lushe, you 
should be frightened?’’’ He leaned for- 
ward, and laid an impressive forefinger on 
my wrist. ‘‘Understand, there’s no dis- 
grace in a man being rattled once—say in 
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his maiden battle. Every fellow has a 
legitimate right to one scare, but damn the 
man that scares twice! The very bullets 
would avoid him. But I was not worried 
about the possibility of a second attack of 
—well, let’s be frank and say—fear. No, 
thank the Lord! But what did keep me 
on the was this: Suppose we are 
ordered forward, and then 
long enough for our ardor to die out and 
for the horror of the action going on to get 
good hold of our imagination, and the boys 
get scared (according to their right), they 


rack 
we are halted 


will as one man 
turn to 
Lushe Lamar, 
expecting to 
see you calm 
as a May morn- 
ing, to hear 
you saying: 
‘Steady boys— 
we'll get our 
chance present- 
ly, and then 
we'll give ‘em 
—— Eh ? 
you know the 
prescribed and 
correct ending 
of that sen- 
tence? and 
then, great God 
of war! suppose 
I should have 
my scare on at 
the same mo- 
ment, and the . 
boys saw it? 

Oh, Nineteenth 

Missisippi! Oh, 

boys and neighbors! Have I not 
you run in many a game at home? I 
said, at last, to my tormented self: ‘I'll stay 
at home; I will others; I will 
arm and equip them to the last dollar I 
possess, but I won't run the risk of shaking 
the confidence of my own men by momen- 
tary weakness.’ For, you see, I knew in 
my soul that any funk of mine would only 


you, 


seen 


recruit 


be a matter of moments. It was mid- 
uight, and I cried aloud: ‘If only I could 
hide that possible nervous tremor!’ The 
word ‘hide’ caught my attention. Sud- 


denly I slipped out to the gallery, and, 
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looking up at the stars, an idea came to 
me. I knew my face was not an expressive 
one. My eyes, I could control to steadiness, 
any time. My voice was absolutely obedi- 
ent to my will. Just one feature I could 
not control when under excitement of any 
kind—my mouth. Anger, pain or fear 
would blanch my lips instantly, and I knew 
they quivered under great emotion, so it 
simply came to this: If I could somehow 
get a little apron or curtain over my mouth, 
I might go a-soldiering with the best of 
our people; and, like a thief in the night, 
I then and 
there stole into 
the  sleeping- 
room of one 
who put his 
faith in bear’s 
grease. For 
days and days 
the razor and 
the bear’s 
grease of the 
unsuspecting 
friend filled my 
secret hours 
with scraping 
and annointing 
wild 
hopes and 
desperate fears. 
Then, at last, 
the shadow 
darkened on my 
lip. One glori- 
ous day, my 
blessed little 
wife frowned at 
my kiss because 
my chin was 
rough and had scratched her cheek. The 
recruiting proceeded, the regiment was 
formed, and I became lieutenant-colonel, 


—with 


GARFIELD. 


and-—and—_"’ 

‘‘And,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘after your first 
battle, you were honorably mentioned by 
three different generals—which throws a 
black cloud of suspicion on the truth of 
that story, Colonel?’’ 

But he kept perfectly serious as he 
asked: ‘‘Did you never hear of a brave 
man being frightened in a first action?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I answered. ‘‘A mighty fighter 


on our side once told me that the sight of 
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the wounded being carried off the field, 
as his regiment advanced, turned him sick 
with terror.’’ 

‘*And yet,’’ he smiled, ‘‘you won't be- 
lieve in my reason for assuming this pro- 
tecting beard of mine.’’ 

Then, suddenly, we were at war about 
the sentimentality of the Southern men 
over their women. I argued that it was 
exaggerated and sometimes absurd; that 
every woman was proclaimed a famous belle 
and beauty. I caught up a paper. ‘‘Look 
here!’’ I cried. ‘‘Is not this a common- 
place face—without chic, without beauty, 
not even a wholesome prettiness? Yet 
here she is labeled ‘the lovely Miss Lulu 
Somebody, the belle of ———’ The town 
is so small that even you cannot locate it 
in Georgia. Your tournaments and jousts, 
while occasionally gotten up with skill 
and knowledge, are too often absurdities. ”’ 

‘*Yes, yes!’’ he admitted, ‘‘but every man 
down there considers it a girl’s right to be 
hailed as a Queen of Beauty. Women ought 
to be praised—overpraised, if you like. 
Every dry-goods clerk can pen a sonnet 
to his lady’s eyebrow. The one may be 
as imperfect as the other, but both parties 
are pleased with the spirit of the thing. 
And now, tell me honestly, don’t you 
think the men of the North are lacking in 
tender devoir? We don’t stop at kissing 
finger-tips down there—one does not have 
to be a Pope in the South to have an adorer 
kneel and kiss a little slipper-toe or a 
riding-boot before slipping it into a stirrup. 
Would a Northern man do that?”’ 

‘*My very dear Mr. Lamar,’’ I replied, 
‘*the difference is not so great as you im- 
agine. The man of the North hates pose. 
He cannot stand on the stieet bareheaded 
and blow kisses after a woman in a carriage, 
as I have seen done in Atlanta’s streets. 
Nor could he, before a group of spectators, 
kneel and kiss the riding-boot of his fairest 
fair; but his tender sentiment would prob- 
ably move him, years after marriage, to 
kneel and remove the muddy boot, and 
chafe into warmth the chill little foot, and 
kiss it as he slips it into a bedroom 
slipper, for the sentiment of absolute de- 
votion to his womankind is the hall-mark 
of the American man the world over.’’ 

Mr. Lamar leaned over, and patting my 
hand, said: ‘‘God bless you, little woman; 
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that picture of sentiment is worth a mint, 
yes, a mint!’’ 

The movement pushed from his knee ¢ 
heavy, legal-looking book, while the bulg- 
ing of his unbuttoned coat betrayed a 
paper-covered novel, crowded into an inner 
pocket. I covered my eyes, crying, ‘‘Oh, 
Senator! Oh,our poor country! What pabu- 
lum for the mind of a maker of laws!’’ 

He took down my hands, and showed 
me the magic name of Dumas. ‘‘Oh!’’ I 
exclaimed. ‘‘Is he not splendid? Was 
African worth rubies and 
diamonds to him? There was where that 
and barbaric imagination came 


not his blood 
opulent 
from.”’ 

‘*See here!’’ interrupted the Senator, 
sternly, ‘‘I’m mighty glad you are nota 
man and in the Senate, for I don’t know 
how often you have stolen my thunder. 
That’s been one of my pet ideas—about 
Dumas’ teeming fancy being always vivid, 
always active. Story-reading is a rest and a 
refreshment to my mind, just as the recess 
games are a refreshment to the boy-pupil’s 
mind. The play is refreshing, too, only 
He cuddled down more comfort- 
ably into his chair. ‘‘Only one can’t en- 
joy that in one’s slippers and friendly old 





gown.”’ 
‘*No,’’ I said. ‘‘The actors hurry 
along so inconsiderately, and leave no 


margin for reveries or philosophical con- 
templation of the situation.’ 

He reached threateningly for a heavy 
ruler lying on the table, and I hastened 
to add: ‘‘Jesting aside, Mr. Lamar, do 
you know every one says that you and 
General Garfield are the two bookiest men 
most indefatigable readers in 


‘the two 
Washington?’’ 

He laughed a little. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, 
‘*Garfield is always at it. I’ve known 
that man to startle a stageful of quiet 
people by a great laugh he had found in 
the book he was reading. Ah, he is a 
fine fellow !”’ 

‘*‘Do you know who I think is our 
greatest public man to-day?’’ I asked. 
‘*The man to whom I refer is quick, im- 
petuous, a hard hitter and a fair fighter. 
Oh, I don’t claim that he is an angel, mind 
you!—nor that he could keep his angelic 
robes absolutely spotless, if he had them— 


but to wisdom, courage and loyalty add 
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this crowning charm: he is a polished 
gentleman. So, Senator, to my mind, the 
mightiest American we have to-day is me 

Mr. Lamar put his finger quickly upon 
my lips,and announced. ‘‘James G. Blaine? 
You are right,’’ he said. ‘‘He is’’ (he sep- 
arated the word into exact syllables) *‘mag- 
nif-i-cent! yes, mag-nif-i-cent!”’ 

He sat there a moment silent, and then 
something of the man’s big nature cropped 
out, something of his power of unselfish 
appreciation of an opponent’s ability which, 
in that period of bitter animosities, seemed 
almost beautiful. 

‘*Mr. Blaine,’’ he said, ‘‘is a great man, 
and sometimes he is misunderstood because 
of his very brilliancy and audacity; but 
people err who charge him with mere per- 
sonal ambition. He is ambitious for the 
country; and, further, really to appreciate 
Mr. Blaine, instead of being a friend one 
needs to be his opponent in order to feel 
the weight of his blows, to taste the bitter- 
ness of his satire, to see his quickness and 
dexterity; and then, when all is over, when 
he has knocked you about and hammered 
your argument or bill or amendment or 
what not all out of shape, you chance to 
meet the man, the individual, and he gives 
you a straight, frank glance, a warm hand- 
grasp, and says in a hearty voice: ‘Are you 
going down now? Let us foot it together, 
then; the walk will do us both good,’ or 
‘By Jove! I’m hungry, after all that talk. 
Come on, let us go somewhere and get a 
bite to eat,’ and the warmth and geniality 
cheer you like wine, and the absence of 
personal animosity makes you forget the 
two words—North and South! You feel 
only that you are both Americans, and your 
heart thrills with respect and admiration 
for so generous a nature. Ah, as you say, 
‘it takes a mighty man to charm his en- 
emies,’ and James G. does it often !’’ 

I had not said anything of the kind, 
but he had, which was more to the point 
and very illuminating, I thought. 

Mr. Lamar’s dreaminess became a veri- 
table Oriental languor at times. Yet who 
may say those long hours passed in seeming 
idleness were wasted hours? 

‘‘My mind is slow. It moves slowly,’’ 
often said. Now, as Henry Ward 





he 


Beecher took keenest pleasure in watching 
the play of light and color in unset gems, 
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giving many an odd moment, here and 
there, to turning them on his palm, that he 
might catch their purest rays of color, 
so did Mr. Lamar love to fondle an idea, 
to turn and twist it, to consider its weight, 
its possible value, under such and such 
circumstances. The main idea in the 
greatest speech of his life, he had had in his 
mind for years; and if that last sentiment 
in his great Sumner eulogy was the result 
of much dreaming, one can only thank 
God for the creating of the dreamer! 

And, yet—Oh, man of many surprises! 
—later on, as Secretary of the Interior, he 
astonished his world by not only abandon- 
ing his own indolence, but by waking up 
a host of loitering employees and trans- 
forming them into active, earnest workers. 
Nor was his a case of ‘‘new broom.’’ Nine 
o'clock each morning found the Secretary 
at his desk right along, for Oklahoma 
was requiring all the time he could give it. 

Ah, great is the power of singleness of 
purpose! This Lamar on one side was all 
sentiment, flowery speech, warm impulse; 
but run about him quick, and see on the 
other side—a Lamar, shrewd, cautious, far- 
sighted and alert. No matter which-side 
he turned to you, the one great fine pur- 
pose of his life was to reconcile the North 
and the South—to win not forgiveness 
so much as forgetfulness of the past. Poor, 
great man! His work was cut out for 
him—with the flaunters of the bloody 
shirt on the one side and the sneering, 
carking Bourbons on the other. In every 
man’s life there is the flood-mark of some 
supreme moment of power, high above the 
fullest tide of daily life. It remains in- 
delible and unforgetable; and surely in 
the changeful, romantic life of this remark- 
able L. Q. C. Lamar there was no greater, 
no nobler, no more dramatic moment than 
that in which, to the disapproving incre- 
dulity of his friends and the public, he rose 
in the Senate to second the usual resolu- 
tions in that body and to make a memorial 
address upon Charles Sumner. Think of 


it! It brings a catch to the breath, even 
now, to recall that dread moment! In 
that whole crowded chamber there was 


probably not one person who did not men- 
tally accuse him of incredibly bad taste 
—at the least. Lamar—ex-fire-eater, ex- 
secessionist—eulogizing Sumner! There 



































were disquieting fears on his own side for 
the outcome of the mad effort which they 
could only hope might prove but a per- 
functory and formal tribute to the memory 
of their mortal enemy. The other side 
smiled grimly at one another in anticipation 
of the awful bump with which the speaker 
would land between the two stools of 
Northern and Southern sensibilities. 

The pale man, who rose so quietly on 
the left of the chamber, standing at the 
end of the aisle next the center, knew his 
waiting was over. He had found an op- 
portunity at last, great enough to command 
the attention of his world, and he meant 
to seize it, boldly and bravely, while hon- 
oring the dead, and to make one mighty ap- 
peal to the old-time feeling of brotherly 
love. He saw that ‘‘conciliation’’ was ab- 
solutely indispensable to the welfare of his 
people; he would try to unlock the hearts 
that were growing colder day by day, and 
perhaps mutual grief would soften them; 
perhaps tears would wash away the suspicion 
on one side and the morose resentment from 
the other. 

3ut, dear God, what a task! How was 
le to please one side without outraging 
the other? What sincerity, what exquisite 
tact, what perfect judgment, what fine 
discernment were required. No wonder 
he was white, no wonder his eyes burned 
almost black with suppressed excitement ; 
for, when he faced his critical audience, 
he only possessed of his positive knowledge 
one single qualification for his task—sin- 
cerity. For, personally, he did regret 
Sumner’s loss; and that sincerity was in 
his grave and quiet voice, when he began: 
‘‘Mr. Speaker, in rising to second the 
resolutions just offered, I desire to add a 
few remarks which have cccurred to me 
as appropriate to the occasion- 
then the wonderful address went on. 

The splendor of the dead man’s intellect, 
the high morality and the purity of his life 
were dwelt upon, and his passionate belief 
in freedom as the natural right of every 
intelligent being having the outward form 
of man. Oh, what delicate ground the 
Speaker was treading on! Listen to these 
words anent the slavery-question: ‘‘In 
this fiery zeal, this earnest warfare against 
the wrong (slavery) as he saw it, there 
entered no enduring personal animosity 


and 
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toward the men whose lot it was to be born 
into the system which he denounced !’’ 
With thrilling voice, the speaker recalled 
the kindness and sympathy which Mr. 
Sumner had displayed toward the im- 
poverished and suffering people of the 
Southern _ states. ‘*Thus,’’ Mr. Lamar 
declared, with tender triumph, ‘‘thus un- 
veiling to our gaze the generous, warm 
heart within the zealot’s bosom.’’ Tears 
were stealing down bearded cheeks, but 
as he went on to recall that knightly act 
of courtesy to a conquered people—when 
Mr. Sumner, whom he called ‘‘the first 
pacificator,’’ offered his amazing resolu- 
tion, ‘‘That the names of battles with fel- 
low citizens shall not be contained in the 
army register or placed on the regimental 
colors of the United States,’’—more than 
one head fell low upon a heaving breast. 
Then, approaching gradually but surely 
to the real object of his speech, he told 
how, when he first came to Washington, his 
impulse had been to go to Mr. Sumner, 
offer his hand with his heart in it and 
thank him from his soul, but a restraint was 
upon him. He thought other days would 
come when the act would be less liable 
to misconstruction. ‘*To-morrow — to- 
morrow, perhaps—and lo! a day had 
come when there was no to-morrow for 
that purpose. How many others were do- 
ing a like thing? | Charles Sumner believed 
all cause of distrust and strife between 
North and South had passed away. Are 
there not many of us who believe the same 
thing?’’ And then, indeed, the reason of 
his address became evident in the tender, 
‘complete 


touching, passionate appeal for 
reconciliation,’’ and so closed with the 
heart-thrilling words: ‘*Would that the 
spirit of the illustrious dead, whom we 
lament to-day, could speak from the grave 
to both parties in this deplorable discord, 
in tones which should reach each and 
every heart throughout this broad territory: 
‘My countrymen, know one another, and 
you will love one another!’ ”’ 

A moment’s silence—then the chamber 
and the galleries, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, diplomats and nobodies, burst into 
applause which the Speaker did not check. 
L. Q. C. Lamar had had his foot in the stir- 
rup, but he was in the saddle now, and he 
rode as the Great Pacificator! 
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THE DRAMATIC HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


PERU AND THE PIZARROS—-A STUDY IN RETRIBUTION 


By Cyrus TOWNSEND BrRapy. 
‘*Thev that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALMENTS.-—Pizarro’s conquest of the Peruvian empire is 
certainly one of the most extraordinary and startling performances that history has to record 

Francisco Pizarro, the son of an obscure Estremaduran soldier, Gonzalo Pizarro, and a peasant 
woman, Francisca Gonzales, was born about the year 1471. Brought up without education, and 
probably pursuing the numble calling of a swineherd, nothing definite is known of his career until, in 
1510, we meet him in America, an officer under the great discoverer, Alonzo de Ojeda. Later he was 
a member of Encisco’s expedition to Darien, in which he fell in with Balboa, and joined the latter in 
his march across the isthmus to the Pacific (1513). It was on this journey that the two adventurers 
first heard of the land of the Incas and its fabulous wealth To conquer this El Dorado now became 
Balboa’s cherished dream, but through the jealousy of the infamous Governor of Panama, Pedrarias, 
the ‘‘ American Nero,’’ he lost his head, and the task was left for Pizarro 

After several unsuccessful attempts Pizarro returned to Spain, where he obtained a royal com- 
mission to conquer the Peruvian empire. He went back to Panama in 1530 with his four brothers, 
and, in January, 1531, set out on his final voyage of conquest with three small ships, one hundred 
and eighty-three men and thirty-seven horses. A year was spent in sending back for reen- 
forcements, and finally, in April, 1532, Pizarro and his band landed at Tumbez, and on the 
18th of May started for the interior. It was a fortunate moment for the Spaniards. The late Inca, 
Huayna Capac, had divided his territories between Huascar, the son of his only legal wife, and 
Atahualpa, the son of one of his concubines, the daughter of the monarch of Quito, whom he had 
overthrown. Huascar had been given ancient Peru, and Atahualpa, Quito. This had led to the civil 
war. Atahualpa, through his generals, Quiz-Quiz and Chalcuchima, had taken Huascar prisoner. 
Not without some remonstrance from his troops, Pizarro led them to Caxamarca, Atahualpa’s 
capital. It was deserted; the Inca and the inhabitants had fled to a camp near the city. Pizarro 
enticed them back. Atahualpa refused to accept Christianity, and offered insult to the priest, where 
upon the handful of Spaniards fell on the large body of unarmed Peruvians, overcame them and 
captured the Inca. The latter, although he paid an immense ransom, was kept prisoner, tried on 
twelve charges, chief among which was the assassination of Huascar, a deed the Inca had ordered after 
his capture. Declared guilty, the unfortunate monarch embraced Christianity and was garotted 
August 29th, 1533. Charles V, made Pizarro a marquis and confirmed him in the government of 
Peru. The city of Lima was laid out. Thousands emigrated from Spain. But a tremendous 


uprising was brewing 

The stones used in their erection were of 
such dimensions that the Spaniards mar- 
the engineering genius which 


VI. 
veled at 
could have quarried them and put them in 
place, just as people to-day are amazed at 
Baalbec and the pyramids. Stone conduits 
ran down each street, bringing delicious 
water to each doorway, and the city was 
traversed by two mountain streams crossed 
by bridges cut by water-gates. That the 
cold, clear water might be kept pure and 
the beds of the rivers, like that 


AND THE PERUVIANS STRIKE 


FOR FREEDOM. 


INCA 
VAINLY 


THE 


HE city of Cuzco was, without doubt, 
the most superb capital on the Amer- 

ican continent. Indeed, in many respects 
it would have compared favorably with, 
let us say, Paris in the sixteenth century, 
with its narrow, crooked, unpaved, filthy 
sweet, 


streets, its indifferent police protection, 
and its utterly inadequate water and sewer- of the Euphrates at Babylon, had been 
age system. The streets, which were paved. 
broad and level, crossed each other at The city was surrounded by walls and 


dominated by a great fortress called Sac- 


They were smoothly paved 
sahuaman, which stood upon a steep and 


right angles. 

















with large, carefully joined flagstones. The 
houses in the city were mainly built of 


stone. The palace of the Inca, which 
stood alone in a great square, was of 
marble. The temples and buildings for 
public assemblages, armories, granaries, 


store houses, et cetera, were of great size. 


rocky hill overlooking the capital. On the 
side toward the city the fortress was prac- 
tically impregnable account of the 
precipitous slopes of the cliffs. The other 
side was defended by three stone walls laid 
shape, with salient and 


on 


out in zigzag 











reentrant angles (demi-iunes), like an old- 
fence, with many 

tone portcullis, in each 
wall. Within the walls was a citadel of 
three tall towers. The whole constituted 
a most formidable position. 

While Francisco Pizarro was founding 
and laying out on a magnificent scale and 
with lavish generosity the city of Lima, 
near the seaboard, Hernando was 
Governor of Cuzco. Hernando was, without 
doubt, the most able and most admirable of 
the Pizarros, although his fame has been ob- 
scured by that of his elder brother. He 
had been directed by Charles V.* to treat 
the Inca and the Peruvians with kindness, 
and, perhaps on that account, he had not 
exercised so rigorous a surveillance over 


fashioned rail doors, 


each closed by 


made 


the movements of young Manco as his ordi- 
nary prudence would have dictated. At 
any rate, the bold but youthful emperor 
found no difficulty in leaving his ancient 
capital. He repaired immediately to the 
Valley of Yucay, in the high mountains to 
the northeastward of Cuzco. There had 
been brewing a vast conspiracy against the 
Spaniards for some time, and, at the sum- 
mons of the Inca, thither resorted the great 
chiefs of the Peruvians with their retainers 
and dependents, including their women 
and children. 

The partisans of the two Inca _half- 
brothers, who had now both been slain, 
made common cause with each other. All 
internal difficulties were forgotten in the 
presence of the common enemy. They had 
much revenge. Their had 
been taken, their temples polluted, their 
religion profaned, their monarchs slain, 
their women outraged and their people 
forced into a degrading, exhausting slavery. 
Strange is it to that human 
slavery was introduced into Peru by the 


to treasures 


recognize 


Christians! 

It is good to think that the manhood of 
the Peruvians was last. 
Manco, burning with fiery, patriotic zeal, 
summoned his great vassals and subjects 
to his standard. ‘‘Death to the Spani- 
ards!’’ were the watchwords that resounded 
with fierce war-cries among the mountains 


awakened at 
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and hills. With ancient ceremonies, drink- 
ing from a common cup, they pledged their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor 
to their hereditary chief in defense of their 
altars and their fires, their native land. 
Early in 1536 a vast army swept down 


through the mountain passes and made 
toward the ancient capital. The three 
Pizarros, Hernando, Juan, and Gonzalo, 


put themselves at the head of their horse- 


men and sallied out to meet them. They 
killed numbers of the Peruvians, but all 
their valor could not check the resistless 


advance of the patriot army. The Span- 
iards were swept back into the city, glad 
to have 
such overwhelming numbers; indeed, only 
a timely attack in the rear by Hernando 
with fresh saved them from 
destruction then and there. Cuzco was at 
The Indians, with a hero- 
be too greatly com- 


escaped with their lives before 


some men 
once invested. 
ism which can not 
mended,+ endeavored to carry the place by 
assault. They set fire to the thatched 
roofs of their own houses, devoting their 
city to the fire, like the Russians at Mos- 
cow, to compass the annihilation of the de- 
tested invaders. The wind favored them, 
and a besom of flame swept over the de- 
until over one-half of it was 
laid in ruins. There were ninety Spanish 
horse in the city, probably as many foot, 


voted town 


and a thousand Indian auxiliaries, but they 
were soldiers of the highest quality and 
led by three captains whose like for daring 
and skill are not often seen. 

No one ever questioned the courage or 
the military ability of the Pizarros, and 
certainly they exhibited both qualities in 
full measure during the siege. Of all the 
brothers, it is probable that Hernando was 
the as the 
most capable captain, although in personal 


most daring cavalier as well 
prowess his younger brothers were no whit 
Indeed, Gonzalo was reck- 
oned as the best lance in the New World. 
Stifled by the smoke, scorched by the flame, 


behind him. 


parching with heat, choked with thirst, 
with hunger, crazed from loss 
of sleep, yet battling with the energy of 


exhausted 


despair against overwhelming numbers of 


*The Spanish government was nearly always right in its theory of treatment of the native American 


races, 
were nearly always cruelly wrong. 


Query : Does the reader not wish that the Peruvians had succeeded ? 


The individual Spanish soldiers and many of the priests, with glorious exceptions, like Las Casas, 


Indeed, how can the reader 


help wishing that? Yet would it have been better for the world if the Peruvians had succeeded in expelling 


the Spaniards, or would it have been worse ? 





These questions afford matter for interesting speculation, 
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Indians, who, with a reckless disregard of 
life, hurled themselves upon the sword- 
points, the Spaniards, after several days 
of the most terrific fighting, were forced 
into the square, which they held against 
their enemy only by dint of the most heroic 
and continuous endeavors. 

The Peruvians barricaded the streets 
with the debris of their ruined houses and 
sharpened stakes and prepared to press 
home for a final attack. Although the 
slaughter among the Indians had_ been 
fearful, the odds against the Spaniards did 
not appear diminished, for it was learned 
afterward that there were more than one 
hundred thousand warriors engaged, and, 
with the camp followers and servants, the 
host aggregated at least eighty thousand 
more. And,indeed,the Spaniards mourned 
the death of many a brave cavalier and stout 
man-at-arms. In all the fighting the young 
Inca, in full war-gear of gold and silver, 
mounted on a captured horse, with a Span- 
ish lance in hand, had played a hero's 
dauntless part. 

At the commencement of the siege there 
had been a discussion as to whether they 
should occupy the great fortress of Sac- 
sahuaman or not. Juan Pizarro had dis- 
suaded the Spanish from the attempt, for, 
he said, ‘‘Our forces are too weak to hold 
both places. The city is of the most press- 
ing importance, and should it happen that 
we need the fortress we can easily take it 
at any time.’’ Without opposition the 
Indian High Priest had occupied it, there- 
fore, with a large body of men. 

It was evident,at last,that the Spaniards 
would either have to retreat from the town 
or seize the fortress, which, now that they 
had been driven from the walls, commanded 
their position in the square. Most of the 
cavaliers were for retreat. There is no 
doubt that the horse could certainly have 
cut their way through the ranks of the be- 
siegers and have escaped, together with 
most of the foot as well. 

Ilernando was quite as persistent as his 
indomitable brother Francisco, however, 
and he talked equally as well to the soldiers. 
He made them a stirring address which he 
‘closed by declaring that he had been sent 
there to hold the town, and hold it he 
would if he had to do so alone; that he 
would rather die there in the square with 
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the consciousness that he had kept his trust 
than abandon the place. Juan and Gonzalo 
seconded his ringing appeal. It was re- 
solved that the fortress should at once be 
seized. Hernando proposed to lead the as- 
sault in person, but Juan interposed with the 
remark that he had objected to its seizure in 
the first instance,and to him rightfully be- 
longed the leadership of the forlorn hope 
to repair the error. Hernando consented. 

Juan and Gonzalo, with their captains 
and fifty of the best horse, were detailed 
for the purpose. By Hernando’s instruc- 
tions they cut their way through the In- 
dians and galloped headlong down the road 
which led in the direction of Lima. The 
Indians were deceived by the seeming dash 
of the horsemen through the lines, and, 
supposing them to be in retreat, turned all 
their attention to the Spaniards left in the 
square. The conflict which had been in- 
termitted for a space began again with the 
utmost fury. 

In the midst of it, Juan Pizarro, who had 
galloped about a league from the town and 
then made a long detour, suddenly appeared 
before Sacsahuaman. The Spaniards im- 
mediately rushed to the assault. This 
diversion caused the Indians, who had 
literally forced the Spanish in the town up 
against the wall, and in the last ditch,as it 
were, to give ground. Thereupon the 
dauntless Hernando charged upon them, 
drove them out of the square, and succeeded 
in establishing communication with Juan 
and Gonzalo on the hill. He directed 
Juan to hold his position and make no 
attack, but Juan thought he saw an op- 
portunity to gain the fortress, and at ves- 
pers the Spaniards rushed at the walls. 

There were Indians not only within but 
without the walls,and the fighting was soon 
of the most sanguinary description. Juan 
Pizarro had been wounded previously in a 
skirmish, and on account of this wound 
was unable to wear his morion. Hernando 
had especially cautioned him to be careful 
of himself on this account, but the impet- 
uous valor of the Pizarros was not to be 
restrained by considerations of personal 
safety, and Juan was in the front rank of 
the storming party. They had cut their 
way through to the fort and were battling 
for entrance at one of the gates, when a 
stone hurled from the tower struck Juan in 
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the head, knocking him senseless. The 
wound was of such a character that two 
weeks afterward he died from it in great 
agony. He was the first of the Pizarros to 
pay the penalty. History has preserved little 
concerning him, but some chroniclers have 
found him the highest-minded of the broth- 
ers—possibly because less is known about 
him! At any rate, he was a valiant soldier. 

Gonzalo succeeded to the leadership, and 
although he and his men fought heroically, 
forced back from the 


they were at last 


fortress, in spite of the fact that they had 
gained the outer walls. The fighting had 


transferred itself from the city to the hills, 
which was a sad tactical error on the part 
of the Peruvians, for they had force enough 
to have overwhelmed Hernando and his 
men in the city, while they held Juan and 
Gonzalo in play at Sacsahuaman, in which 
case all the Spaniards would eventually 
have fallen into their hands. 

As night fell, Hernando left the city and 
came up to the hill. The Spaniards busied 
themselves in making scaling-ladders, and 
in the morning, with the aid of the ladders, 
the assault was resumed with desperate 
fury. Wall after wall was carried, and 
finally the fighting ranged around the cita- 
del. The Inca had sent five thousand 
of his best warriors to reenforce de- 
fenders, but the Spaniards succeeded in pre- 
venting their entrance to the fort which 
was now in a sorry plight. The ammuni- 
tion—arrows, spears, stones, et cetera— 
of the garrison was almost spent. The 
Spanish attack was pressed as rigorously as 
at the beginning. The High Priest— 
priests have ever been among the first to in- 
cite peoples to war, and among the first to 
abandon fields of battle—fled with the great 
majority of his followers, and escaped by 
subterranean passages from the citadel, leav- 
ing but a few defenders to do or die. 

First among them was a chief whose 
name unfortunately has not been preserved. 
He was one of those, however, who had 
drunk of the cup and pledged himself in 
the mountains of Yucay. Driven from wall 
to wall and from tower to tower, he and 
his followers made a heroic defense. The 
Spanish chroniclers say that when this 
hero, whose exploits recall the half-mythi- 
cal legends of the early Roman Republic, 
when men were as demi-gods, saw one of 


the 
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his men falter, he stabbed him and threw 
his body down upon the Spaniards. At 
last he stood alone upon the last tower. 
The assailants offered him quarter, which he 
disdained. Shouting his war-cry of defi- 
ance, he threw his sole remaining weapon in 
the faces of the escaladers and then hurled 
himself bodily upon them to die on their 
spear points. Let him be remembered as a 
soldier, a patriot and a gentleman. 

The fortress was gained! Dismayed by 
the fearful loss they had sustained, the 
Peruvians, who had fought so valiantly if 
so unsuccessfully, withdrew temporarily. 
Hernando Pizarro was master of the situ- 
ation. He employed the few days of re- 
spite granted him in gathering supplies 
and strengthening his position. It was well 
that he did so, for in a short time the Per- 
uvians once more appeared around the city, 
to which they laid a regular siege. 

There was more sharp fighting, but 
nothing like the Homeric combats of the 
first investment. The Peruvians had risen 
all over the land. Detached parties of 
Spaniards had been cut off without mercy. 
Francisco Pizarro was besieged in Lima. 
Messengers and ships were despatched in 
every direction, craving assistance. Fran- 
cisco did not know what had happened in 
Cuzco, and the brothers in that city began 
to despair of their being extricated from 
their terrible predicament. Help came to 
them from an unexpected source. 

We left Almagro marching toward Chili. 
His was no lovely promenade through a 
pleasant, smiling, fertile, wealthy land. 
He traversed vast deserts under burning 
skies. He climbed lofty mountains in 
freezing cold, and found nothing. In de- 
spair he turned back to Peru. The limits 
assigned to Pizarro were not clear. Alma- 
gro claimed that the city of Cuzco was 
within ‘his province and determined to 
return and take it. On the way his little 
army, under the command of a very able 
soldier named Orgojiez, met and defeated 
a large army of the Peruvians. This, taken 
with the arrival of the time for harvest, 
which must of necessity be gathered if the 
people were not to starve, caused the with- 
drawal and subsequent dissipation of the 
Peruvian army. The Inca maintained a 
fugitive court in the impregnable and secret 


fastnesses of the mountains, but the 






































Peruvians never gave any more trouble to 
the Spaniards. They had spent themselves 
in this one fierce but futile blow. I am 
glad for the sake of their manhood that at 
least they had fought one great battle for 
their lands and liberties. 


VII. 
‘THE MEN OF CHILI’ AND THE 
CIVIL WARS. 


Almagro, assisted by treachery on the 
part of some uf the Spaniards who hated 
the Pizarros, made himself master of the 
city, and, breaking his plighted word, 
seized Hernando and Gonzalo. 

Meanwhile Francisco, the Marquis, had 
despatched a certain captain named Alva- 
rado with a to relieve Cuzco. A\l- 
magro marched out with his army and 
defeated the superior force of Alvarado in 
the battle of Abancay, in July, 1537, in 
which, through the generalship of Orgoiez, 
Alvarado’s troops were captured with little 
or no loss in Almagro’s army. Almagro 
had left Gonzalo Pizarro behind in Cuzco 
and had taken Hernando, heavily guarded, 
with him. Orgofiez had urged Almagro to 
put both of them to death. ‘‘Dead men,’’ 
he pithily remarked, ‘‘need no guards.’’ 
On the principle of ‘‘In for a penny, in 
for a pound!’’ Almagro was already deep 
enough in the bad graces of Francisco Pi- 
zarro and he might as well be in deeper than 
he was, especially as the execution of Her- 
nando Pizarro would have removed his most 
dangerous enemy. But Almagro does not 
appear to have been an especially cruel man. 
He was an easy-going, careless, jovial, pleas- 
ure-loving soldier,and he spared the lives of 
the two brothers. Gonzalo escaped, and as- 
sembling a force, at once took the field. 

There had been a meeting between Fran- 
cisco and Almagro. The latter got an ink- 
ling that treachery was intended, and 
though the meeting had begun with em- 
braces and tears, it was broken off abruptly, 
and both the ancient partners prepared for 
an appeal to arms. Almagro had released 
Hernando on his promise to return immedi- 
ately to Spain. That promise Hernando 
broke. Francisco placed his brother in 
command of his army, and the forces of 


force 


the two commanders met on the plains of 
Salinas on the 6th of April, 1538. 
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There were about seven hundred on one 
side, Pizarro’s, and five hundred on the 
other, about equally divided between horse 
and foot, with a few pieces of artillery in 
both armies. ‘The ensuing battle was a 
terrific one. The men of Chili, as Alma- 

- gro’s forces were called, hated their former 
comrades, and Pizarro’s men returned this 
feeling with such animosities as are engen- 
dered nowhere save in civil war. Victory 
finally attended Hernando Pizarro. He 
had fought in the ranks like a common 
soldier, save that he had been at great 
pains so to distinguish himself by his ap- 
parel that every one could know him, so 
that all who sought him could find him. 
Orgojiez was slain as he lay on the ground, 
wounded. Such was the close, fierce char- 
acter of the fighting that the killed alone 
numbered nearly two hundred, besides a 
proportionately greater number wounded. 

Almagro had watched the battle from an 
adjacent hill. He was old and ill, broken 
down from excesses and dissipations. Un- 
able to sit a horse, he had been carried 
thither ona litter. The sight of his routed 
army admonished him to try to escape. 
With great pain and difficulty he got upon 
a horse, but being pursued, the animal 
stumbled and Almagro fell to the ground. 
Some of Pizarro’s about to 
despatch him when Hernando interfered. 
He was taken prisoner to Cuzco and held 
in captivity for a while. Hernando had 
announced his intention of sending him to 
Spain for trial, but a conspiracy to effect 
his release on the part of his followers, 
chief among whom was our old friend De 
Candia, caused a change in his purposes. 
Almagro was tried on charges which were 
easily trumped up, found guilty, of course, 
and in spite of his protestations and piteous 
appeals for life, he was strangled to death 
at night in his prison, on the 8th of July, 
1538, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
His head was then struck from his shoul- 

ders, and both were exhibited in the great 
square at Cuzco. Vainglorious, ignorant, in- 
competent, yet cheerful, generous, frank, 
kindly and open-hearted, and badly treated 
by Pizarro and his brothers, he possibly 
deserved a better fate. 

The Pizarro brothers affected 
greatly overcome by the stern necessity 
which compelled poor Almagro’s execution. 


men were 


to be 
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As Francisco had done when he had killed 
Atahualpa, these two put on mourning, in- 
sisted on acting as pall-bearers, and ex- 
hibited every outward manifestation of 
deep and abiding grief! 

Almagro left a son, Diego, by an Indian 
woman, to whom he had not been married. 
This young man was under the guardian- 
ship of Pizarro at Lima. The sword of 
Damocles hung over his head for a while, 
but his life was spared eventually, and the 
rebellion of Almagro having been put 
down, the revolt of the Inca crushed, peace 
appeared once more to dwell in the land. 


VIII. 


THE MEAN END OF THE GREAT CON- 
QUISTADOR. 


But fate was not finished with the Pizar- 
ros as yet. Hernando was sent back to 
Spain to explain the situation, and Gonzalo 
despatched to Quito, of which province 
he was made Governor. He had instruc- 
tions to explore the country to the east- 
ward to see if he could find another Peru. 
He made a marvelous march to the head- 
waters of the Amazon River, where he was 
deserted by one of his commanders, Orel- 
lana, who built a brigantine, sailed down 
the whole length of the Amazon, finally 
reaching Europe, while Gonzalo and those 
few of his wretched followers who survived 
the terrible hardships of the march, strug- 
gled back to Quito. 

Francisco, the Marquis, was thus left 
alone in Peru. The position of the men 
of Chili was precarious. Although out- 
wardly things were peaceful, yet they felt 
that at any time Pizarro might institute 
proceedings against them. They got the 
young Almagro away from him and a score 
of men under one Juan de Rada, a stout- 
hearted, veteran, mercenary soldier, deter- 
mined to put the Marquis to death and 
proclaim the young Almagro as Lord and 
Dictator of Peru! 

On Sunday evening, the 26th of June, 
1541, De Rada and nineteen desperate men 
of Chili met at De Rada’s house in Lima. 
Pizarro had received a number of warnings 
which he had neglected, confident in the 
security of his position, but the existence 
of the conspiracy had been brought home 
to him with peculiar force that Sunday, 
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and he had remained in his palace at Lima 
surrounded by a number of gentlemen de- 
voted to his cause. At vespers—which 
seems to have been a favorite hour for ne- 
farious deeds among the Spaniards—the 
assassins sallied forth from the home of De 
Rada and started for the palace. 

Such was the indifference in which the 
people held the squabbles between the 
Pizarrists and the Almagrists, that it was 
vasually remarked by many of them as the 
assassins proceeded through the streets that 
they were probably on their way to kill 
the governor. The governor was at supper 
on the second floor of his palace. There 
was a sudden tumult in the square below. 
The door was forced open and the Alma- 
grists, shouting ‘‘ Death to Pizarro !’’ rushed 
for ‘the stairs. Most of the noble company 
with the old Marquis fled. The great con- 
quistador at least had no thought of flight. 
There remained with him, however, two 
pages, his brother, Martin de Alcantara, 
Francisco de Chaves, one of the immortal 
thirteen of Gallo, and another cavalier 
named De Luna. 

As they heard the clash of arms and the 
shouting of the assailants on the stairs, the 
Marquis ordered De Chaves to close the 
door; then he sprang to the wall, tore 
from it his corselet and endeavored to 
buckle it on his person. De Chaves un- 
wisely attempted to parley, instead of clos- 
ing the door and barring it. The assassins 
forced the entrance, cut down De Chaves, 
and burst into the room. There was a 
wild, fierce mélée. Pizarro gave over the 
attempt to fasten his breastplate, and seiz- 
ing a spear,defended himself stoutly while 
pealing his war-cry, ‘‘Santiago!’’ through 
the palace. The two pages, fighting val- 
iantly, were soon cut down. De Alcantara 
and De Luna were also killed, and finally 
Pizarro, an old man of over seventy years 
of age, stood alone before the murderers. 

Such was the wonderful address with 
which he defended himself with his ter- 
rible spear that the conspirators were at a 
loss how to take him, until De Rada ruth- 
lessly seized one of his comrades, pitilessly 
thrust him upon Pizarro’s spear-point, and, 
before the old man could withdraw the 
weapon, cut him in the throat with his 
sword. Instantly Pizarro was struck by a 
dozen blades. He fell back upon the 
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Drawn by George Gibbs. 
“SUCH WAS THE WONDERFUL ADDRESS WITH WHICH HE DEFENDED HIMSELF WITH HIS TERRIBLE 
SPEAR THAT THE CONSPIRATORS WERE AT A LOSS HOW TO TAKE HIM.” 
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floor, but he was not yet dead, and with 
his own blood he marked a cross on the 
stones. It is alleged by some that he asked 
for a confessor, but that is hardly likely, 
for as he bent his head to press his lips 
upon the cross, one of the murderers, seiz- 
ing a huge stone bowl, or earthen vessel, 
threw it upon his head and killed him. 

If he has been the subject of much severe 
censure, he has not lacked, especially of 
late, zealous defenders. I have endeavored 
to treat him fairly in these sketches. 
Considering him in comparison with his 
contemporaries, Cortez surpassed him in 
ability, Hernando in executive capacity, 
Almagro in generosity, Balboa in gallantry 
and De Soto in courtesy. On the other 
hand, he was inferior to none of them in 
bravery and resolution, and he made up 
for his lack of other qualities by a terrible 
and unexampled persistency. Nothing 
could swerve him from his determination. 
He had a faculty of rising to each suc- 
cessive crisis which confronted him, wrest- 
ing victory from the most adverse circum- 
stances, in a way worthy of the highest 
admiration. He was not so cruel as Ped- 
rarias, but he was ruthless enough, and 
his fame is forever stained by atrocities 
and treacheries from.whichno personal in- 
trepidity or public success can redeem it. 
In passing judgment upon him, account 
must be taken of the humble circum- 
stances of his early life, his lack of decent, 
healthy environment, his neglected youth, 
his total ignorance of all forms of polite 
learning. Take him all in all, in some 
things he was better and in other things 
no worse than his day and generation. 


IX. 
THE LAST OF THE BRETHREN. 


Hernando Pizarro was delayed on his 
voyage to Spain, and some of Almagro’s 
partisans got the ear of the king before 
he arrived. He was charged with having 
permitted by his carelessness the Peruvian 
uprising, and having unlawfully taken the 
life of Almagro. The story of his desperate 
defense of Cuzco was unavailing to mitigate 
the anger of the King at the anarchy and 
confusion—and incidentally the diminution 
of the royal revenue—which prevailed in 
Peru. IJernando was thrown into prison 








at Medina and kept there for twenty-three 
long and weary years. 

He had married his own niece, Fran- 
cesca Pizarro, an illegitimate daughter of 
the Marquis Francisco, by a daughter of 
the great Inca, Huayna Capac. The woman 
was a half-sister of Atahualpa and Huascar. 
By this questionable means, the family of the 
Pizarros, with certain dignities restored for 
their Peruvian service, was perpetuated in 
IIernando died at the age of one 
hundred and four. 

De Rada, after the assassination of Fran- 
cisco, assembled the ancient partisans of 
Almagro. They swore fealty to the young 
Almagro and immediately took the field 
against a new Governor sent out by Charles 
V. to take charge of affairs in Peru. 
This Vaca de Castro, through his. able 
lieutenants, Alvarado and Carvajal, defeated 
the forces of Almagro on the bloody and 
desperately fought field of Chupas, took 
the young man prisoner to Cuzco and 
beheaded him forthwith. He met his 
death bravely, without beseeching or re- 
pining. Before the fate of the battle was 
decided, Almagro, suspecting that gunner 
De Candia, another of the thirteen who 
had adhered to his cause, was not serving 
his artillery with so good effect as he might 
have done, ran him through the body. 

There remains but one of the brothers 
who gave Peru to the Spaniards, the mag- 
nificent cavalier Gonzalo. His fate may be 
briefly summarized. Another Viceroy 
named Blasco Nufiez Vela succeeded De 
Castro. He had orders to release the 
Peruvians from servjtude, which meant 
that the conquerors and the thousands who 
had come after, would have been compelled 
to work. Led by Gonzalo, who had been 
rewarded for his services in the rebellion 
against Almagro by a domain in Peru 
which included the newly discovered mines 
of Potosi, which provided him with the 
sinews of war, the people rebelled against the 
Viceroy. Pizarro and his lieutenant, Car- 
vajal, deposed and defeated the Viceroy in a 
battle near Quito on the 18th of January, 
1546, the latter losing his life. 

Gonzalo Pizarro was now the supreme lord 
of Peru, which included practically the 
whole of the South American coast from 
the Isthmus of Darien to the Straits of 
Magellan, for Valdivia, one of Francisco 


Spain. 











Pizarro’s lieutenants, had partially con- 


quered Chili at last. 
The Spanish monarch, three thousand 
do nothing by force. 


miles could 


He 


Gasca by name, clothing him with dicta- 


away, 


sent an able and devoted ecclesiastic, 


torial powers, to see what he could do. 


Gasea arrived at Panama, cunningly and 
tactfully won the captains of Gonzalo’s 
navy to his side, went to Peru, assembled 
a force, and although Centeno, one of his 
lieutenants, was badly defeated by Gonzalo 
and Carvajal on the 26th of October, 1547, 
at Huarina, the bloodiest battle ever fought 
in Peru, finally gained sufficient strength 
to march to Cuzco, where Gonzalo had com- 
mand of asplendidly equipped army. Gasca, 
by promising that the obnoxious laws re- 
garding the Indians should be repealed and 
adroitly pointing out that those who ad- 
hered to Gonzalo were in effect in rebellion 
against their sovereign, had so undermined 
the allegiance of his men that Gonzalo, who 
had advanced to the Valley of Xaquixagu- 
ana, found himself deserted on the eve of 
battle with but a handful of faithful retainers. 
‘*What shall we do?’ he asked one of 
the devoted. 
‘*Fall on them and die like Romans!’ 
‘‘] believe I should prefer to die like a 
Christian, ’’ said Gonzalo, calmly. 
Recognizing that it was all up with him, 
riding forward with Carvajal and the rest, 
he coolly surrendered himself to Gasca. 
Carvajal was hung, drawn and quartered. 
Gonzalo, the last of the brothers, 
beheaded in the great square at Cuzco. 


Was 
He 
was magnificently arrayed as he rode to his 
execution. His vast estates, including the 
mines of Potosi, had been confiscated and 
all his possessions were on his back. He 
met his fate with the courage of his family. 
Before died. he made a little address 
from the scaffold. Contrasting his present 
poverty with his former state, asked 
those who had been his friends and who 
owed him anything, and also those who 
had been his enemies, to lay out some of 
the treasure they had gained through his 
family and himself in masses for the repose 
Then he knelt down before 

bearing a crucifix and prayed 

At last he turned to the execu 
with these 
‘*Do your duty with a steady hand !”’ 


he 


he 


of his soul. 
a table 
silently. 


tioner last words: 
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So he makes a rather dramatic and pic- 
turesque exit there in the square at Cuzco 
on that sunny April morning in 1548. His 
head was exhibited at Lima with Carvajal’s. 
To it was attached this inscription: 

‘*This is the head of the traitor, Gonzalo 
Pizarro, who rebelled in Peru against his 
battled in the cause of 
tyranny against the royal 
standard in the Valley of Xaquixaguana.’’ 

There remains but other person 
whose fate excites a passing interest, un- 
less it be Bishop Valverde, who was killed 
while on a journey, by the Peruvians, some 
years before. That is the last Inca, Manco 
When De Rada and _ his 
started out to assassinate Pizarro, one of 
the named Gomez Perez made a 
détour as they crossed the square, to keep 
from getting his feet wet in a puddle of 
muddy water which had overflowed from 
one of the conduits. 

‘*You shrink,’’ cried De Rada, in con- 
tempt, ‘‘from wetting your feet who are 
about to wade in the blood of the governor! 
Go back, we will have none of you!’’ 

He had not permitted Perez to take part 
in the assassination. This Perez, after the 
final defeat of the Almagrists, fled to the 
mountains where Manco still exercised a 
fugitive sway over such of his people as 
could escape the Spaniards. He was after- 
ward pardoned and used as a medium of 
communication between Gasca and the Inca. 
The priest-viceroy was anxious to be at 
peace with the Inca, but Manco refused to 
trust himself to the Spaniards. 

Perez and he were playing bowls one day 
in the Perez either cheated 
or in some way incensed the unfortunate 
Inca, who peremptorily reproved him, where- 
upon the Spaniard, in a fit of passion, hurled 
his heavy stone bowl at the last of the 
Incas and killed him. That was the end of 
Gomez Perez also, for the attendants of 
the young Inca stabbed him to death. 

Thus all those who had borne a promi- 
nent part in the great adventure had gone 
to receive such certain reward as they 
merited; which reward was not counted 
out to them in the form of ingots of gold, 
or of silver, or stones of price. The sway 
in the new land of the king over the sea 
was absolute at last. and there was peace, 


sovereign and 


and treason 


one 


Capac. band 


soldiers 


mountains. 


such as it was, in Peru! 





































Part I.—TuHE CIPHER (Continued). 


N Figure 10 is reproduced the facsimile of 

the cipher found among the papers of 

the unfortunate Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scots. Signs and numbers were used to 
designate letters, words and individuals. 
The numerous cipher keys attributed to 
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Lord Francis Bacon, in his celebrated 
work, ‘‘De Augmentis Scientiarum,’’ fur- 
nishes an explanation of a species of secret 
writing, invented by him, which he calls 
the ‘‘bi-literal’’ cipher. This cipher is 
based upon the use of two different fonts 
of type and does not affect the literal form 
or sense of the ore matter in which it 
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FIGURE 10. CIPHER FOUND AMONG THE 





PAPERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


this beautiful queen, and now in the British is concealed. The key is formed by various 

Museum and in possession of the British transpositions of the two leading letters 

Foreign Office, furnish an idea of her of the alphabet, a and 8, in sets of five, 

capacity for intrigues. each set representing one letter of the 
The composition of a letter intended to alphabet. 

convey a secret message through the use | 


of a ‘‘grill’’ (Figure 11) may be difficult, A aaaaa I abaaa R_ baaaa 
but is a good one for short communica- B aaaab K abaab S baaab 
tions. Each person corresponding possesses C aaaba L ababa T baaba 
a grill, which is a piece of ordinary- D aaabb M ababb V_ baabb 
sized note-paper from which several oblong E aabaa N abbaa W babaa 
pieces have been cut. The recipient of a F aabab O abbab X babab 
letter, on placing the grill over the writing, G aabba P abbba Y babba 
reads through the cut-out spaces the secret H aabbb Q abbbb Z babbb 





message. KEY OF BI-LITERAL CIPHER. 











I shall be much obliged to you, as 
reading alone engages my attention 
at present, if you will lend me any 
one of the eight volumes of the Spec- 


tator. I hope you will excuse this 


freedom; but for a winter’s evening, 
I don’t know a better entertainment. 


If I fail to return it soon, never 


trust me for the time to come. 


Without the Grill.” 


I shall be 


alone 


evening, 


to come. 


With the “Grill’* Placed Over the Letter. 
FIGURE II. A GRILL CIPHER. 


Such an alphabet, of itself, would be of 
little value for secret writing. The cipher 
letters are therefore intended to be ‘‘in- 
folded’’ in printed matter, so that each set 
of five successive letters, composing the 
words of a 
printed pam- 
phlet or book, | In all duty or 
will represent | aa aaa abab aa 
one of the let- 
ters of the hid- A L L 
dencipher. It 
is therefore 
necessarv to use 
two different 
fonts of type, T M I 
one to repre- 
sent the a’s and 
the other the 
b’s, in the sets 
of five which s I S 
compose the 
letters of the 
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everybody except 
baabaabab babaaa 
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For so great are the 





FIGURE 12. 
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cipher alphabet. In the illustration (Figure 
12) of the method, which Bacon uses in 
his explanation, the Roman letters repre- 
sent the a-font and the italic the }-font. 

The method has been considerably used 
by making dots or pinholes under printed 
letters in a text to discriminate the a’s from 
the 6's, which is seemingly more practical 
than the establishment of a printing- office. 

Certain disciples of the Baconian theory 
allege that this cipher is copiously ‘‘in- 
folded’’ in the italicized passages that 
occur in the first folio edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays, published in 1623, though 
the typographical differences have never 
been satisfactorily established. 

The British Foreign Office has in its 
possession a number of specimens of nu- 
merical ciphers which were seemingly pop- 
ular during the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. <A part of one such cipher 
key is reproduced in Figure 13, and was 
used for communicating with the Ambassa- 
dor at Venice. A notation on the key 
states: ‘‘Persons are noted by letters 
as far as the Alphabet both greater and 
lesse will goe, the rest by figures begin- 
ning at the end of these last numbers.’’ A 
long list of persons and the letters or 
numbers intended to represent them in the 
cipher is given. 

A facsimile of a phonetic cipher written 
and initialed by Charles I. is presented in 
Figure 14. The phonetic dots and dashes, 
placed above and below the line, were em- 
ployed to designate the letters of the 
alphabet. 
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The receipt of a piece of string, perhaps Reet ere 
tied about a package, may convey a secret | ¥ (i ee thal (Glin hd A 
message. The only peculiarity about a | WG Lund ot Vices i 
hank of twine so used would be some | : 
marks, at irregular intervals, which might : Z 
pass for accidental defects, but when it was | Vaorrl ection rrene oe, cates tate favg 
wound about a card, as shown in Figure | Jerver chine! i 
15, the marks would be found to designate | 
letters of the alphabet, forming hidden | ip 2 g & Z 
words and sentences. Re an 

Another specimen of a cipher key, used | : - a i “3 
by the government during the reign of | i : 

Charles I., is reproduced in Figure 16. | ; bi 3 es 

Each letter of the alphabet } ik es Ae aa a on Bele 

is represented by two let- EE 

ters in the cipher. The rs | Pease Sb. a. era 38. alalt ponds ave 
instructions accompanying F.)® woh: Jae hte 63 emtlaasts glade herd vt venien , 
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ead as follows: *‘This cy- Hargrs c 
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u BBS irri | List ru: Aasagammad hiss 
use of letters to express FIGURE 13. NUMERICAL CIPHER USED BY BRITISH FOREIGN OFFICE 
your woords, you are not TO COMMUNICATE WITH AMBASSADOR TO VENICE, 17TH CENTURY 


to use the letter itself but in place thereof 
to set down two letters, one such letter of 
the woord Optimus as is set directly over 
the letter you meane: and the other such 
letter of the woord Dominus as is directly 
opposite to the said meane 
write. ’’ 

A facsimile of a small part of a numerical 
cipher, used during of Charles 
II., is shown in Figure 17. Each letter of 
the alphabet may be represented in the 
cipher by one of three numbers. The 
various combinations of two or more letters, 
and denoted the 
cipher by the numbers set opposite them. 
A part of a voluminous and unwieldy 
‘*fractional’’ cipher, used by the British 
government during the reign of George I., 
is nn in = 20. 
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the reign 
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FIGURE I4. 


PHONETIC CIPHER USE 


sists of five squares, each possessing a sep- 
arate The squares are subdivided 
into smaller numbers. 
The messages were written in fractions, the 
numerators indicating the square, or code, 
which, with the denominators, 
designated the particular sentence or phrase. 

Ordinary playing-cards have been used 
for cryptographic communications; the 
different values of the cards and suites repre- 
senting alphabetic letters. An ingenious 
method consisted of the correspondents 
previously agreeing upon a sequence of six 
or cards from a pack of fifty-two, 
and writing upon the backs, one letter on 

sach card consecutively, commencing with 
the first card of the sequence. If the 
sequence consisted of ten cards, the eleventh 
letter would be poner underneath the first 
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those com- FIGURE 15. CARD AND STRING CIPHER. 


posing the 
sequence and readily read the message. nating a letter are alike. The two notes 


The method was varied by a prearranged — ; the sym- 
sequence including every card of the pack, bols —= used in niu- 


and by writing a complete word instead of sicalcompositions may be used as nullities 















a single letter at a time. to complete the measure and render the 
An interesting *‘musical’’ cipher isshown score more difficult to decipher. 
in Figure 21. The score may be written is ' 
in both treble and bass, and in any key. It Part Il.—Tie Uses or CRYPTOGRAPHY, 
may be seen that no two notes desig- Cryptography has been put to some odd 
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used to make dots or dashes un- 

der words in a letter, conveying : 
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of the five alphabets represented 
the letters of the original mes- 
sage. Arbitrary signs and num- 
bers were used, in conjunction 
with the general key, to represent 
code-words and individuals 
During the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, some extraor- 
dinarily complicated ciphers were 
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FIGURE 17. NUMERICAL CIPHER, REIGN OF CHARLES II. 


cipher. <A few of the printed 
directions, forming a part of the 
key of one of these methods, may 
prove of passing interest, and are 
accordingly given: 

‘The number 92, after another 








Kits 5eF | k 


Jigure, cuts off all the syllables of that word, ‘* The number 392, after any other figure, 

or words of that phrase, except the first. cuts off one letter From the end of the pre- 
“The number 223 takes off one letter from the ceding word or syllable. 

beginning of the subsequent word or syllable. ‘The number 413, after another figure, 


cuts off all the syllables of 
that word, or words of that 
phrase, except the first.’ 

A subtle cipher, of the 
double-key variety, is that 
known as the ‘‘Sphinx.’’ 
The keys consist of twenty- 
six alphabets, irregularly ar- 
ranged, and a password to be 
used in conjunction there- 
with. 

The letters of the pass- 
; 4 word indicate which of the 
de er ed ae 4-@4 alphabets, running from right 

to left, as shown in the key, 
are to be used in conjunction 
with the ordinary alphabet on 
the first horizontal line. The 
first letter of the cipher is 
written in the alphabet of the 
first letter of the password, 


the next in the alphabet of 


FIGURE 18. NUMBER CIPHER, FOREIGN OFFICE, REIGN OF 
GEORGE IIL. the second letter, et cetera. 
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FIGURE I9. PARTIAL KEY 


WITH THE 


Assuming the password to be ‘‘Clinton,’’ 


and that it was desired to forward the 
message, ‘‘War declared by Spain,’’ the 
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FIGURE 20. 


sender would proceed to arrange the letters 
of the password under those of the mes- 


sage, thus: 
WAR DECLARED BY _ SPAIN 
CLI NTONCLIN TO NCLIN 


PASSWORD “ 







TO A SPHINX CIPHER, SPECIALLY PREPARED TO BE USED IN CONJUNCTION 


CLINTON.” 


The first letter of the cipher would be 
represented by the letter at the intersection 
of the vertical column commencing with 
W that of the horizontal line com- 
mencing with C; the next would be that 
at the intersection of the vertical column 
A with that of the horizontal line L, ete. 
The completed message in cipher would be 
represented by the letters 


with 


XCU HJISBTHH GE ZQCLR 
It may be seen that the letters of the 
original message and the letters of the 


password are followed consecutively in the 
upper horizontal and left vertical columns, 
the intersecting letter of the two columns 
being the corresponding letter of the cipher. 
The password may be changed after each 
word, or an entire sentence or paragraph 


be used in conjunction with twenty-six 
alphabets. On receipt of a message, in this 


cipher, the sense is easily determined by the 
application of the letters of the password 
locate the intersecting letters given in 
the cipher, the letters of the original mes- 
sage being those at the top of the vertical 
columns in which are found the cipher 
letters. 

It is seldom, by means of this cipher, 
particularly when a long sentence or para- 
graph is used as a password, that the let- 
original communication are de- 
A 


to 


ters of an 
noted by the same letters in the cipher. 


perusal of the cipher message, illustrated 
above, shows the letter A to be represented 
twice in the cipher by the letter C and 
once by the letter B; 
and T; 


the letter R by U 
the two E’s by J and H. 
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FIGURE 23. CHECKER-BOARD CIPHER. THE FIRST ST 
DECIPHERING, 
Lord Bacon, a zealous cryptograpker, de- 


fines the requisites of a good cipher as being 
three-fold. ‘‘First, that it be easy to write 


and read. Second, that it be difficult of 
detection. Third, that it be void of sus- 
picion, meaning by the last condition 


that the message be written in such a man- 
ner as to raise no suspicion of a hidden 
A cipher of masterly ingenuity, 
that comes nearest this ideal, is attributed 
to Russian nihilists, and is known 
the ‘‘Checker-board.*’ 

It is a common peculiarity 
writing that all letters of a word 
properly connected and that imperceptible 
intervals or ‘‘ breaks’ 
composing words. 
Figure 22, the ‘ 
signedly made, in certain places, 
a through dividing 
letters into It is understood 
tween the correspondents that where the 


meaning. 
as 


hand- 
are 


in 
not 


* occur between letters 
In the letter shown in 


breaks’’ have been de- 


to convey 
the 


secret meaning 


groups. be- 
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last stroke of a last 
letter a word 
points downward, 
that letter is held 
to be connected with 
the first letter of a 
succeeding word,and 
where the last letter 
of a word points up- 
such letter 
completes a cipher 
group. The letter 
shown in Figure 22 
is apparently 
phisticated, as regards 
text and handwri- 
ting, and would not 
excite the suspicions 
of most vigilant 
censor, but, divided 
into groups of 
or more letters, 
shown in Figure 23, 
the numerals, which 
represent the num- 
ber ef letters in each 
furnish the 
cipher text of a com- 
munication. As the 
concluding group 
contains more than 
without a ‘‘break,’’ they 
dicate that the succeeding words have no 
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SECRET MESSAGE, 
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spref erre 


group, 


AGE IN THE PROCESS OF 


five letters, in 


significance. Each two consecutive groups 


designate a secret letter, as shown in 
the key, Figure 24; the unit-figures be- 


ing represented at the top, and the ten- 


figures at the left of the key, thus: 32 
designates M, the intersecting letter of 
the 2 unit-column with that of the 3 of 
the ten-figures and so on, the entire 
hidden message being: Paul arrested. 
Plot known. Fly.”’ 





FIGURE 24. KEY 
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February 15. 
—~ months before I had accepted an 
invitation to visit the of 
Ss——. I found Lady Mary —— in the great 
library of the castle on the morning after 


Duchess 


my arrival. 

‘*The world says that you are doing hard 
work,’’ she said. 

‘*Yes, thanks to 
American’ arrow shot home. 
think as nothing before. If I 
plishing anything, it is thanks to your gra- 
cious thought of me and my duties in life.’’ 

‘‘That is very kind, but it is not true. 
No one is ever brought to the point of 
doing great work unless it is in himself. 
Possibly I offered the final suggestion. I 
detected a long while ago that you were 
disgusted with the futility of the life you 
Nor did I doubt your cour- 
age, idea became clear to you 
that the twentieth century required a new 
kind of monarch. 

‘*You know, my dear friend, I can scarce- 
ly measure the service you are rendering 
in giving me the benefit of your reading. It 


Your ‘North 
It made me 
am accom- 


you. 


were leading. 


once the 


is almost like having another mind—I 
should say, a clearer and better mind. One 
has to wade through so much that is 


worthless in books to get so little; and to 
have thoughts culled for me and brought 
to me, without effort on my part, is of 
incalculable value.’’ 

‘‘And do you, Sir, fear the numerous 
enemies you are making?’’ 

‘‘No; I find them rather amusing. They 
are evidently counting on the personage 
they knew of old. Because I was diplo- 
matic and tactful, they concluded that I 
was thoroughly selfish. They still think 
that I am in fear of consequences.’ 

**And are you not in the least?’’ 

**No. 
for me. 


Life has taken on a new meaning 
I find amusement in threats made. 
I honestly believe that I am now doing my 
best. If one does that, there is nothing 
to be said. The results are of 
consequence to me personally.’’ 

‘‘And have you heard of the talk of a 
republic?’? 


more no 


‘There will be no republic as long as a 
king is doing his duty. The people may 
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after a 
It 


is nut the kings who have done their duty 


be deceived into opposition, but 


time they will wake up to the realities. 
who have made for republics. If 
Louis XVI. had spent his days as I am now 
spending mine, there would have been no 
French Whatever I lack 
ability, whatever I lack in wisdom, will be 


way 


Revolution. in 
forgiven by a people which recognizes sin- 
of 
and a determination to bring the best ele- 
ments of the empire to the front.’ 


cerity purpose, earnestness in action, 


‘*But, of course, you understand that 
almost no one believes in your having these 
ideals. You cannot imagine the endless 


theories which are advanced for the king’s 
new departure. ”’ 
‘‘T am hearing some of them, but all 


that is cnly temporary; eventually my 
work will meet with understanding. Let 


me explain to you what I have done and 
intend todo. Then, next week, I wish a 
letter from you, giving me your criticism 
and advice. I want you to take time to 
think it over. Hereafter, I shall count on 
you as a member of my staff.’’ 

Twice during my stay at the Duchess of 
S——’s, I was able to have conferences, and 
Highly 
educated, possessed of an intelligence very 
uncommon among women, simple in mind 
and in tastes, I had valued her 
friendship. She undertook to fill out 
for me the two heads of my tables which, 
in the press of work, had remained up to 
this time undetermined. I felt that with 
her thorough sympathy and assistance, and 
that of Captain Heath, I possessed lieuten- 
ants of more than ordinary capacity, who 
would to criticize, if they 
thought I were moving in the wrong direc- 
tion, as they would be in harmony with 


explain to Lady Mary my plans. 


long 


be as ready 


the work of which they should approve. 

The second meeting of my Manufacturers’ 
Commission was at a dinner which I gave, 
in order that, in the quiet of an evening, I 
should have an opportunity to get more 
particularly at the points of view of these 
representative producers. 

I asked Captain Heath to read, at the 
beginning of this dinner, the extract from 
Misérables,’’ which Lady 


‘* Les 


Hugo's 
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Mary had marked, and which I have 
already quoted. 

‘“The first problem: To produce wealth. ’’ 

‘*Second problem: To distribute it.’’ 

But how to distribute the wealth created 
by labor—that has been the world’s problem 
from the beginning of creation. The strong 
of body and the quick of mind have been 
too much for the man, and as a 
consequence it has been ‘‘all the enjoyment 
to a few, all the privation to the rest, that 
is to say, to the people; privilege, excep- 
tion, monopoly, feudality, springing from 
labor itself; a false and dangerous situation 
which founds public power upon private 
misery.’’ ‘‘MONSTROUS OPULENCE— 
MONSTROUS MISERY.”’ 

‘*Do you think, ’’ I asked of a gentleman 
engaged in cotton spinning, ‘‘that it is 
possible to increase the rate of wages? And 
does an increase in the rate of payment 
mean consequent happiness to the individ- 


average 


ual?’’ 

‘*The trouble, your Majesty, lies in the 
condition of the labor markets of other coun- 
tries. If wetoo greatly increase wages here, 
we are but building factories in those lands 
where labor is cheap. In the States, you have 
the case of Massachusetts and the Caro- 
linas. The unions of Fall River demanded 
and obtained higher prices for labor. 
Capitalists discovered that in the South 
there was unorganized labor, and in a few 
years great factories rose to take from Massa- 
chusetts her trade in cottons. In reality, 
as wages in the cotton-mills are raised, the 
scene of labor is shifted to communities 
less educated. When the labor unions are 
world-wide in their organization, then it 
will be possible to have highly paid labor 
in cotton-miils. Those who wear cottons 
do not demand that children should be em- 
ployed and labor underpaid. They would 
gladly pay such increased price for cottons 
as would insure proper compensation in the 
mills, and the manufacturers would be just 
as well off. It does not matter to them 
what wages are paid, if the public is willing 
to buy goods at the increased cost.’’ 

‘*Nevertheless,’’ I said, ‘‘you will con- 
cede that great cotton manufacturers have 
You, yourself, 
million 


made enormous fortunes. 
are estimated to be worth two 
pounds. Ought not more of this to have 
gone in wages to labor?’’ 
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‘*Your Majesty has struck home. I 
have no excuse to offer, except that I have 
been following custom.”’ 

‘*Pardon me if I ask what use are you 
making of your wealth?’’ 

‘Comparatively little. I have been so 
intent on the improvement of the industry 
in which I am engaged, that my money has 
been to me of no value. TI am free to say 
that I do not value money for itself. Only 
for the power that it gives.’’ 

I had for some time desired to make a 
test. In my own life, money seemed of so 
little value that I wondered if there were 
others who felt likewise. To a king, there 
seems but little difference between the log- 
cabin and the palace, except as a question 
of society or of power. 

‘*Why do you continue to heap up your 
fortune?’’ 

‘*Because it is a custom.’ 

‘*Do you work for money?’’ 

‘‘No. I think I can truly say that I 
labor because of my enjoyment of work; 
because of the interest I find in each day's 
problems. ”’ 

‘*Do you not feel a keen sympathy for the 
women and children who work for you, 
who have so few of the comforts and so 
little of the pleasures of life?’’ 

‘‘In my heart, yes; but I do not see my 
way clear to doing differently. The prob- 
lem is so difficult and so harassing that I 
constantly put it away from me. I once 
heard the question put to a man from the 
States. He was one of the boldest and 
most unscrupulous of Wall Street operators. 
He had already a fortune of thirty or forty 
millions of dollars.”’ 

‘**Why do you continue to do as you 
do in Wall Street?’ was asked of him. 

‘* Well,’ be answered, ‘if I stopped, 
the others in the Street would turn round 
and eat me up.’ Then, after a moment's 
hesitation: ‘And I enjoy the excitement 
of it.’ 

‘‘This man was a noted scourge of his 
time, but he was a great organizer. If his 
mind could have been employed strictly 
in the work of organization, he would have 
been worth at least a thousand millions of 
dollars to his country because of his far- 
seeing views and his splendid talent for 
He further said that, if all 

placed to-morrow on an 


’ 


organization. 


men could be 

































































absolute equality, he would have been per- 
fectly willing to take his share of the 
world’s products and surrender his accu- 
mulations, provided he could continue 
to have the opportunity to do work. 

‘¢*And would you continue to work?’ 
was asked of him. 

‘* ‘Nature made me a worker; my brain 
would force action. Rewards have nothing 
to do with my mental and physical activi- 
ties. As it is now, I have moments of 
remorse that I should have so much while 
there are so many millions who are in great 
poverty. I am not naturally a brute. Yes, 
if there were any system,’ he continued, 
‘of granting equal opportunities in dis- 
tributing, while leaving the field for hard 
work open, I should welcome it.’ 

‘‘Of course, the chief difficulty lies in 
the fact that in the present development of 
the human mind, the petty, the ignorant 
and the mentally dwarfed would lay their 
heavy hands on the more enlightened and 
perhaps drag them back from accomplish- 
ment.”’ 

During the dinner, ideas were freely dis- 
cussed. Of course, my guests were selected 
men, chosen because of their high quali- 
ties; but it was a noteworthy fact that not 
one present but expressed the fact that he 
would be willing to share equally with his 
neighbor if he could be sure that he would 
retain the precious right to work in 
interesting fields. 

March 20. 

Three weeks ago I began a round of 
visits to our great universities and educa- 
tional institutions. As at the factories, I 
asked the privilege of going and coming 
quietly. Captain Heath proved invaluable 
in this work. A thorough lover of Eng- 
land, he had long been of the opinion that 
Great Britain’s glory was declining indus- 
trially, and even financially and ina military 
way, because of her educational ideals. He 
had written several articles in the Reviews, 
which criticism at the 
hands of those university heads who were 
never tired of boasting of the g 
Oxford and Cambridge, of Eton and Har- 
row. Heath had been brought in touch with 
the broader minds of the educational world, 
and, before the death of Herbert Spencer, had 
enjoyed a number of oppcrtunities to listen 
to the more private views of that great mind. 


received severe 


lories of 
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My first visit was made to Oxford. 
Captain Heath placed in my _ hands, 


on the way down, a list of seven names 
from among the professors, who were men 
of independent thought and bold concep- 
tions, as to the future of English education. 
None of these was very prominent, and the 
majority of them were held in considerable 
disfavor by the higher authorities in the 
universities. 

Upon my arrival, these and a dozen 
others taken from the dignitaries of the 
university received the command that they 
should be my guests at dinner. 

I was determined upon disestablishing 
the old order of procedure by which a King 


was entertained. I was resolved that, 
hereafter, except at country houses, I 
would not be the guest, but would 


entertain. It was not proper that a King 
should receive favors of this kind at the 
hands of his subjects. But that point of 
view was comparatively unimportant. I 
now wished to distinguish by my favor 
those who were really essential to Great 
Britain’s future. I desired to draw around 
me, not the pompous creations of chance, 
but the active intelligences, the moral 
stamina, the material and physical énergies 
which, after all is said and done, must 
measure the greatness of every nation. 

At the university, I went straight to the 
lecture-rooms. This was a move not antici- 
pated by those in authority, and, as Captain 
Heath designated the rooms to be visited, 
I had an opportunity to obtain a clear idea 
of how perfunctory was much of the work 
done, and how utterly valueless to our social, 
intellectual and industrial progress. 

My request to be shown the scientific 
work of the university was received with 
surprise. I had visited, while in Germany, 
a number of educational institutions where 
science was the chief thought. I recog- 
nized that these great German schools had 
impressed themselves upon the people, and 
that scientific thought had pervaded their 
workshops, until ‘‘made in Germany’’ had 
come to be a synonym for excellence the 
world over. 

Without scientific education myself, I 
had yet acquired, by reading journals of 
progress, such a smattering as to permit me 
to realize very clearly that at Oxford 
subjects of the highest importance were held 
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as almost beneath contempt. The idea 
pervaded all classes of English instructors 
that the education of a gentleman must be 
one of letters. The more abstruse, so 
much the more admirable. ‘‘Training the 
mind,’’ it is called. The prevalent idea 
might seem, to a 
how to think, but how to 
Nearly all the great, virile, profoundly im- 
portant matters of present life are in the 
background in favor of those conceptions 
of education which have come down almost 
unbroken during two hundred years of a 
the edict of 


visitor, to be not 


speak. 


conservatism which placed 
social taboo upon all Englishmen who 
sought new methods or followed new lines 
In ten years, but 
seventeen hundred Herbert 
Spencer were sold in ali of Great Britain. 
What else tells the story of English educa- 
tional methods so well as this fact? And 
as for American progress, what so well ex- 
plains it as a story I had heard told some 
years ago, that one editorial in a popular 
periodical sold in America almost as many 
of Spencer’s works as were sold in Great 


of educational thought. 
volumes of 


Britain in ten years! 

After three hours spent in the lecture- 
halls, I”hurried off to the undergraduates’ 
rooms. Knocking at a door, I entered 
and required the young student to be seated. 
I carried the subject of conversation directly 


(To be 


to the work in hand; tried to find out the 
purposes of the undergraduate, and the ob- 
jects which he hoped to accomplish, and 
his intentions for after-life. 

I was shocked to discover, through the 
thin veneering of seriousness, that a uni- 
versity course was regarded as the sine qua 
non of the gentleman—as a stamp giving 
prestige in whatever efforts were made by 
the man in after-life. That the years spent 
at the university were an opportunity for 
quiet work in laying the foundations of such 
really useful knowledge as is required in 
the pursuit of any important occupation— 
in whatever field—did not seem to enter 
the mind of the average student. 

How could it?) The text-books on the 
tables of the undergraduates were mostly 
of the kind that were valuable in the world 
two hundred years ago, when there was 
no science and little knowledge. How 
could young minds respond to the life of 
the world, while the professors, held up to 
them as models of learning and wisdom, 
showed a contempt for that kind of knowl- 
edge which was forcing the world to pro- 
gress in France, in Germany and _ in 
America? 

I had seldom spent a busier day, and was 
so thoroughly fagged out by six o'clock 
that I was glad to get a couple of hours’ 
rest before my dinner to the professors. 


ntinued.) 


MY DREAMS. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


All night in dreams with thee I go 
About the glamoured land ; 
All night Love’s radiant presence know— 


The kiss, the 


clasp of hand. 


But with the white in-steal of dawn 
The rapture doth escape ; 

The wraith that was no wraith is gone, 
A sweet, elusive shape. 


Away, O barren of delight, 
Day, with thine empty gleams! 
Return, divine enchantress, night, 


And bring me back my dreams! 

























“THE elder and 
fatter of my 
captors flashed his 
light full on my 
face with little 
grunts of satis- 
faction. 
‘*It is certainly 
the Vicomte, 
Jules,’’ he remarked, to the hairy giant 
who had so ably assisted him; ‘‘it is the 
Vicomte. Our first effort has met with the 
happiest success. ’’ 
Blinking at them savagely, I 
I was bruised and sore from my tussle with 
the giant who, finding desperation made 
me unpleasantly strong, had requested the 
fat man to use his club. The latter, who 
had been worrying my coat like a puffy, 
pursy terrier, had complied with such good 
will that the blow on my head stunned me 
for several moments. When clarity of in- 
telligence returned, I was bound hard and 
fast and lay on the floor of the little inn, 
a vine-covered, tiny building situated in 
the heart of la belle France’s most troubled 
province in those days of 18—. 
‘*Yes, mon ami, the happiest success !"’ 
repeated the fat man. 
“Tf your success rests on my being a 
Vicomte,’’ I said, sneeringly, ‘‘you may 
No Vicomte am I, but 
‘ a simple Captain in my Emperor’s army— 
Ney’s division. ’’ 
The fat man smiled in a superior manner. 
‘*You are the Vicomte Charles Henri 
Lorraine, brother of Mademoiselle Alix.”’ 
‘*Brother of the devil!’’ I said, rudely. 







sat up. 


reverse the word. 





THE ADVENTURES OF 








CAPTAIN CLAUDE 


By 
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‘‘T am the brother to no one but myself. 
My family were all in the 
late discriminating efforts of a certain Mon- 
in the 
world, with no title and no sister—so locse 
me, and I will promise to let you both 
off from the drubbing you so richly de- 


exterminated 


sieur Robespierre. I am alone 


serve.’’ 

Jules, the giant, grinned and said calmly. 
**We know you well, Vicomte. And your 
nice brown curls are as pretty as ever.”’ 

‘If my hair got me in this mess, ’’ I said, 
angrily, ‘‘that’s soon remedied, idiots that 
you Under 
it you will find my own crop of short black 
covering.’’ 

They made a hurried investigation. 

‘C’est vrai,’’ said the fat man, dismally ; 
‘it is not our man at all!"’ 

‘‘And why was monsieur wearing a wig 
over his own hair?’’ inquired the giant, 
in his thin little voice, absurdly out of 
proportion to his size. 

‘*Jt’s none of your business, ’’ I retorted ; 
‘vet, that you may not make a mountain 
out of a molehill, I will tell you that I wear 
it because I was at a fancy ball last night 
in X and finding myself so changed 
by this wig, and for the better, too, 1 re- 


are! I am wearing a wig. 


solved as a boyish joke to keep it on and 
see if my comrades at Paris would know 
me. I had 
Vicomte, I can assure you!”’ 

‘*Yet the resemblance is there to a very 
wonderful degree,’’ observed the fat man, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Jules, he might do quite 
as well as the original for our purpose.’’ 
‘*For what purpose?’’ Tinquired, blank- 

There was a calm assurance about the 


no desire to resemble your 


ly. 
speaker which I did not like, a sort of 
greasy certainty that his own ideas were 
capital conceptions. 

He did not answer me. 
‘*Eh, Jules?’’ he queried. 
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‘“Why not?’’ said the giant, laconically. 

‘*For what purpose?’’ I shouted. ‘‘How 
dare you discuss me in this manner?’’ 

‘‘Monsieur need not excite himself,’’ 
said the fat man, politely. ‘‘If monsieur 
will agree quietly to array himself in the 
suit which I shall bring, then monsieur 
shall have an explanation. ”’ 

After some parleying Lagreed, and under 
the cover of a pair of pistols in Jules’s hands 
I disrobed completely and got into a new 
suit of clothes, beginning with the finest 
body-linen with an embroidered crest on it, 
and ending with a very elegant suit that 
fitted me amazingly. 

‘‘But monsieur is handsome in that 
dress!’’ observed the fat man, rubbing his 
palms together. ‘‘Monsieur’s fine figure 
is set off to perfection! And monsieur 
should congratulate himself on that wig—it 
is so natural, so absolutely a copy of the 
Vicomte’s admired curls!”’ 

‘*Curls be damned!’ 
‘*Now will you explain?”’ 

‘*Monsieur forgets,’’ returned the other, 
civilly, ‘‘that he promised to remain as he 
Jules would much rather tie 


I said, sulkily. 


was before. 
your hands, monsieur, than perforate you 
Yet if perforate 
he must—he never misses. Cut the but- 
ton, Jules, from mv sleeve here.’ 

He held up his arm with admirable cool- 
ness, and Jules, with a yet more admirable 
steadiness of nerve, fired, and one of the 
under buttons fell to the floor. 

After that little exhibition, I was fain 
to keep the promise extorted, and allowed 
my hands to be rebound. There was no 
use calling for help. The fat man was 
the inn’s Boniface, and had the whole 
lonely little place to work his will in. I 
trusted rather to a chance of escape later 
on, for they could scarcely intend me seri- 
ous harm by this enforced masquerade. 
So I reasoned, but literally without my 
host. For no sooner were my hands fast- 
ened than Jules and his adviser fell on me, 
and in three minutes, despite my violent 
struggles and protests, had me tied hard 
and fast to a long bench near the fire- 


with one of these balls. 


place. 

‘*Monsieur ought not to have so disar- 
ranged all his costly ruffles,’’ reproached 
the Boniface, panting as he sat himself down 
before me. ‘‘Fortunately, however, I have 





straightened out monsieur’s suit again, and 
he looks quite comme il faut.’’ 
‘*Your explanation?’’ I asked, fiercely. 
Boniface rubbed his hands. ‘‘Assuredly! 
Name of a pig, did one ever know Gra- 
tien to fail of his word? Repose yourself, 
Jules, while I make the affair clear to mon- 
You see, monsieur, but, mille par- 
dons, might I be so honored as to know 


sieur. 


monsieur’s name?’’ 

‘‘T am Capt. Claude Garenne, bound 
to Paris on leave of absence,’’ I said. 

‘‘A thousand thanks! I proceed to 
show Monsieur le Capitaine our difficulty. 
We have a master who, when he desires 
anything, must have it.’’ 

‘*TIndeed !’’ 

‘*But I assure monsieur now our mas- 
ter is in love with Mademoiselle Alix, sister 
of the Vicomte. He, our master, has paid 
court to this lady. Failing to interest her, 
he once attempted to carry her off, for 
Paris is far away and this province given 
over to what we call the high hand just 
now. Unfortunately, his attempt failed. 

‘‘Now, warned by the first attempt of 
her danger, mademoiselle keeps closely to 
her castle. His Sacred Majesty, the Em- 
peror, has drawn so many men from the 
province, mademoiselle’s brother among 
them, that she, being an orphan, has to 
protect herself. As she is very rich and 
has plenty of servants devoted to her, this 
is not so hard as it might seem. She has 
only to remain at home and she is safe. 
She is quite sure that when her brother 
returns he will run his sword through her 
too impetuous lover, and so she does not 
mind temporary confinement. 

‘*And meanwhile, our master says to 
Jules and me, ‘Find some way to draw 
that lady from her stronghold. Gold for 
you if you do, a beating if you don’t’—and 
Monsieur le Baron can beat very hard !”’ 

‘Oh, he’s a man of rank, too?’’ 

‘*Assuredly! One of the Emperor’s crea- 
tions. Mademoiselle Alix has been reported 
to consider that he smells of newness.’’ 

‘‘What has this rigamarole to do with 
me?’’ I questioned, with renewed irritation. 

‘‘TIt has much to do with Monsieur le 
Capitaine,’’ said the Boniface, calmly 
smoothing his knee with one hand. ‘‘ When 
monsieur arrived here to-night, both Jules 
and I thought we beheld the brother of 
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mademoiselle. At once we said to each 
other: ‘Here is our chance! We will con- 
vey the body of the Vicomte es 

‘*The body!’’ I exclaimed. 

**Assuredly—the body. We would con- 
vey the body of the Vicomte to his sister. 
Of necessity there would follow a funera!'; 
the Lorraines are great believers in cere- 
mony. Mademoiselle,in burying her brother, 
would cease to think of her lover, aad, 
at the side of the tomb, Monsieur le Ba1oi 
would appear and claim his desire, with ar 
armed force behind him.’ 

‘*You dared not have planned such cold- 
blooded villainy !"’ 

‘*But why not?’’ inquired Gratien. 
‘‘We did not intend to let the Baron be 
troubled with details. We would simply 
furnish the Vicomte’s body to mademoiselle, 
and then inform the Baron of his approach- 
ing opportunity. He will avail himself— 





, 


never fear!”’ 

‘*Do you mean,’’ I asked, hoarsely, 
doubting my own ears, ‘*‘that you will mur- 
der me and put me in her brother's place?’’ 

‘* Murder—that is a rude word,’ said Gra- 
tien, composedly. ‘*Monsieur will simply 
drink a little glass, un petit verre de vin 
—et voildi tout!’’ 

‘*Be sure I shall drink nothing from your 
hands,’’ I said, desperately. 

‘*We shall see,’’ returned Gratien, un- 
ruffled. 

Had I not, as a mere youth, passed 
through the unspeakable horrors of the 
Revolution, I might have thought it abso- 
lutely impossible that any man _ could 
deal so coldly with a fellow creature’s 
death. But, alas! I knew, as men of 
later generations will never know, the 
shadows of the human heart. Gratien 
pulled a bell-rope and there entered a 
woman, taller than he, a lank tigress 
with great hollow eyes and a cruel 
mouth. I appealed to her with all the 
eloquence at my commend. In return she 
smiled, and I felt that her amusement was 
indeed my death warrant. Jules alone, of 
the trio, seemed to have some touch of 
humanity. Declaring that he had no wish 
to be there any longer, he stalked out, say- 
ing they might call him if he were 
needed. 

Gratien inquired whether his powders 
were ready, and as the woman told him 
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they only needed mixing, and then stood 
guard over me, he rolled off in search of 
his poisons. No sooner was he gone, how- 
ever, than a strange change came over the 
woman's face. She stooped over me, half 
whispering lest she be overheard. ‘‘ Listen, ’’ 
she said; ‘‘if I show you a way out of 
this, will you kill the Baron at the tomb 
where he hoped to secure that fool whom 
they call lovely?”’ 

‘*By heaven, I will serve you to the 
death, ’’ I choked. 

‘‘Listen, then. As this master of ours 
desires love, so do I, who once gave him my 
love, desire revenge! See me now—you 
would think me old, would you not? Yet 
I should be in my prime but for having 
seen my life turn to ashes, but for having 
the fruit of joy become dead sea-mud, salt 
and bitter, in my mouth. Through me he 
failed before, through me he shall fail again. 
The draft they bring you shall mean 
only stupefaction—I shall see to that. And 


.9 





when you awake 

‘*When I awake in the confines of a 
grave,’’ I shuddered, ‘‘what can I do?’’ 

‘*Control yourself,’’ she said, sternly. 
‘* You will come back to life before any such 
fate can befall you. Then when you have 
made all clear to her, do you disguise some 
maid of hers and let her follow an empty 
coffin, weeping. When she and a handful of 
women are at the tomb, he will come— 
and-——"’ 

‘‘Then it will be my turn,’’ I in- 
terrupted, eagerly. 

‘*No, mine! For he shall die, and I 
shall have killed him!”’ 

‘‘And yet,’’ I shuddered, ‘‘if I should 
not recover consciousness in time, if I 
should smother underground a 

‘‘Ask Gratien to kill you then,’’ she 
scoffed; ‘‘beg for a dagger through your 


throat that you may be quite sure of dying 
’ 





now!’ 

‘*Do but loose me,’’ I implored, ‘‘and I 
will kill a dozen men for you.’’ 

‘*T am no such blunderer,’’ she said, con- 
temptuously. ‘*We must work intelligently 
—nor will I be cheated of my wish simply 
to forward your ends.”’ 

Dubious as her plan was, she would hear 
no other, and so I tried to be thankful; 
though when I thought how hard it was to 
calculate the effects of a narcotic, I almost 















































felt that that unbearable agony under- 
grcind would prove a certainty. 

Back came Gratien with his draught, and 
I had wit enough to refuse it. With his 
first touch of impatience he sent the woman 
for Jules; apparently he had explicit con- 
fidence in her. And his confidence might 
have been justified save in this one instance. 
But what man shall dare to reckon the hu- 
1 ors of a woman scorned? 

Jules was not long in coming. At the 
very last, I tried to reason with them. 

‘Tt will be evident that I was poi- 
soned,’’ I warned, desperately. 

‘*Pas du tout,’’ said Gratien, patiently; 
‘ta quick death and an unexpected one, by 
heart-disease, has long been the inheritance 
of the Vicomtes of Lorraine.”’ 

He bent over me as he spoke, and Jules 
came forward at a sign. 


I remembered but little of what followed 
after I swallowed the contents of Gratien’s 
petit verre, perhaps because the action of 
the narcotic was so swift, and I was so 
soon in that terrible world of dreams be- 
gotten by opiates. I have read of flowery 
visions which spring from such doses, but 
mine were not like this. I passed through 
one horror after another until they reached 
the culminating’ point of hideousness when 
I found myse]f beating the walls of that 
last narrow prison which in the end is each 
man's cell. 

Most frantically did I writhe and, as 
well as the cruelly close space would per- 
mit, hammered against that lid which I 
knew would never rise to admit the 
blessed, blessed light of the common sun- 
shine I had so long despised. 

As the knowledge of my awful fate was 
borne keenly in upon me, as my hands 
tore at my own flesh, my pent soul bub- 
bling at my very lips for escape—I 
awoke! 

Awoke ina stately room and wide, a room 
filled to overflowing with such clean and 
wholesome air as a man might breathe joy- 
ously; awoke to stretch out my trembling 
arms and find that my dream was only a 
shadow from that hellish possibility which 
I had so happily escaped. 

At first, in the flood of delicious relief, I 
there and breathe and 


could only lie 
breathe. 
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Moonlight poured in from two great win- 
dows, falling in twin pools on the floor 
beside the velvet pall on which I lay. 
With this mingled the dim radiance from 
the two silver lamps which burned at my 
head and feet. Moon-ray and lamp-ray 
were alike reflected from half a dozen 
jeweled orders which were fastened on my 
breast; but my own face, because of a 
great stand of flowers beside me, was largely 
in shadow. 

On my breast were pinned decorations, 
doubtless belonging to the house of Lorraine, 
which had been added as a last tribute 
to the last scion of that ancient family. 

Outside the wind stirred faintly, casting 
fitfully against the window a spray from 
the climbing roses; then a footfall, light 
as the wind, approached, and hurriedly I 
refolded my hands in the semblance of one 
ut rest forever, and half closed my anxiously 
watchful eyes. 

There entered a slender, womanly figure, 
clouded all in black except for the glory of 
her red-gold hair that would not subdue 
itself to mourning hues, but rather caught 
the moonlight and made a halo round her 
troubled, beautiful face. She had inter- 
rupted her vigil to go in search of more 
flowers, and now came slowly toward me 
with four or five great red roses crushed 
against her breast. 

‘*You 
dear,’’ I heard her whispering, ‘‘and you 
shall have the crimson you always pre- 
ferred.’’ 

Closer she crept and closer, to the subtle 
But, at my 
side, composure left her and she flung her- 
self on my breast, her head lying on my 


never loved the white flowers, 


music of her own low tones. 


shoulder and her rounded bosom heaving 
against mine with the violence of her sobs, 
while I lay breathless, striving for marble 
stillness lest I should too rudely startle 
her by stirring too soon. 

One hand was still clasping the crimson 
roses, the other stretched out and caught 
the pillow where my head rested; other- 
wise she might have touched the warmth 
of my neck and face and have learned the 
truth. I felt the breath from her mouth. 
fresh and pure as the breath ot the flowers 
themselves. 

Presently the agony of her sobs ceased ; 
she grew quite still, and, not daring to 
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delay longer, I whispered as softly as 
I could, ‘‘Alix!’’ 

Instantly she raised herself, yet still 
hung over me. I felt her tremble with 
the terror of one whom the supernatural 
has touched. 

**Alix!’’ I breathed again. 

‘*Brother!’’ she gasped. ‘‘Did you call 
to me from heaven—or are you living?”’ 

‘*T live,’’? I answered, quietly, in com- 
posed tones, opening my eyes full on her. 
‘‘T am quite safe!’’ 

She did not scream out her joy as other 
women would have done; she gave no vent 
to it at first in words, but, clasping her 
hands, she gazed down on me with such 
a holy exaltation in her face that I felt 
greatly ashamed, as though I had spied 
upon an angel. 

Raising myself on one elbow, I smiled up 
at her, meeting her gaze fully and bring- 
ing my own face into the light. 

‘*Yes, I live,’’ I repeated, ‘‘and I have 
much to tell you, dear Alix.’’ 

She bent toward me fearfully. 

‘*Charles,’’ she gasped, ‘‘you died once, 
and death has so changed you—you are 
not the same, my brother—you are not the 
same !’’ 

I saw the terror growing on her, the 
terror that sprung from her instant per- 
ception that whatever might be the phys- 
ical resemblance, it was not her brother’s 
spirit which spoke with her. Her exqui- 
site perceptions were not to be deceived. 
She rose to her full height, shrinking back 
from the pall where I lay as though she 
feared she knew not what. 

Instantly I arose also, as much myself, 
thank God, as ever, and slipping an arm 
around her, I drew her very quietly down 
beside me on the pall, and as we two sat 
there I told her, choosing my words as 
well as I could, that her brother was well 
and safe, though I was not he; and then 
I gave her the whole story. 

The intuitions that warned her of my 
masquerade now inclined her to believe in 
me with an implicit confidence which a 
worldly woman would have considered 
childish ignorance; but there is a heavenly 
wisdom granted to some souls which en- 
ables them to read mer and women as 
though all their spirits stood naked, and 
when [ had finished, her hand rested in 


mine and her promise to be guided by me 
was given. 

Of my oath to that worn creature who 
had saved me, I did not tell her. I merely 
said I would read the Baron such a lesson 
at the tomb that she need fear for neither 
herself nor her brother. And together we 
two finished the vigil which was to have 
been beside my dead body, the lamps burn- 
ing dimly beside us as we sat there, talking 
and planning while the rose-sprays tapped 
fitfully against the windows. 


Never had man a prettier day for his 
funeral than I! Hidden behind a clump of 
trees near the desolate cemetery, I admitted 
as much to myself, and whispered it to the 
armed men waiting my word, who grinned 
and echoed it among themselves. 

The cortége seemed long in coming, but 
it arrived at last, with the faithful maid, 
a woman of forty years, masquerading 
as her mistress and weeping quite energet- 
ically under her long veil. 

The little band, chiefly women and old 
men, gathered decorously around the yawn- 
ing grave, and at the word of the priest 
the stone-filled coffin was duly lowered and 
the clods thrown on. I had been through 
so much that the service affected me not 
at all; I was filled with a *mocking antici- 
pation of the Baron’s arrival, which he 
wisely timed for the very moment the 
mourners were turning from the grave. 

Patiently I bided my time. I saw him 
seize the maid’s gloved hand. I heard, 
while she in vain tried to wrench it away 
—TI heard the seneschal cry ‘‘shame’’ on 
him, and order him to loose the lady. I 
waited till the insolent lover had bidden 
the old servant to seek a new mistress in 
hell, for that Alix was his, under the mar- 
riage ceremony or not as he might choose, 
and then I burst from the thicket. 

The Baron was a tall man and a hardened 
one, but he went white at the sight of me, 
whom his own trusted servants had shown 
him quite dead. Behind him I saw the 
gaping and dismayed features of the worthy 
Gratien and his familiar, both utterly 
startled out of their former smooth self- 
possession. And well they might be, for 
Gratien knew the deadly power of the drug 
he thought I had taken. 

To do the Baron justice, he was a brave 
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man. He wasted no words on the situation, 
for it was well known how the Vicomte 
loved his sister and hated her impudent 
suitor. 

His sword was out of its sheath on the 
instant, and without giving me time to 
arrange the duel with which I expected to 
settle the affair, he shouted at Jules to 
guard the lady, to the remainder of his 
men a command to ‘‘scatter the Lorraine 
hounds,’’ and as brisk a scuffle followed 
as one might desire to see, for he had a 
fair-sized following with him, and I as 
many men for myself. 

But he went down, cursing and _ blas- 
pheming. His lips, which had made so 
many false promises, were red with his own 
life-blood rising from the fatal sword- 
thrust I gave him, and as he fell his 
own men turned and fled—all but the too 
fleshy Gratien, who tripped over a twisted 
vine on a low grave and was promptly laid 
by the heels. His master died damning 
him for a miserable traitor, but Gratien 
gave scant heed to the awful words of the 
man he had served. For he was too busy 
crawling at my very feet, begging for life, 
life under any conditions, so that he might 
but live. All the happy philosophy he had 
exercised over my supposed death had to- 
tally disappeared, and his baggy cheeks 
were pasty white as he babbled for 
mercy. 

‘*Monsieur cannot forget,’’ he besought, 
wiinging his fat fingers, ‘‘with what dis- 
tinction I treated monsieur when he hon- 
ored my poor inn! Monsieur seems 
amazed, but surely he recalls how he was 
arrayed in new clothes at my own expense, 
how respectfully all his requests were 
complied with, even though that pig of a 
Jules, who never appreciates the true aris 
tocracy, grew villainously impatient. I 
forget the poison? Oh, surely, monsieur 
did not really think that was poison, that 
petit verre which was but intended to keep 
monsieur out of harm’s way until he could 
make this so grand dénouement over that 
parvenu, the Baron, for whom no one could 
have any regret!”’ 

I nearly laughed outright; then, remem- 
bering what I had endured, especially how 
much of that same petit verre had gone 
down my windpipe, I drew one of my pis- 
tols and leveled it at my former host. 
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‘*T shall be sorry to perforate you,’’ I 
said, slowly, quoting his own words, 
‘*but I never miss, and I dare say it won’t 
hurt you much. I shall do it with the 
utmost consideration.’ 

He uttered a howl that echoed through 
the scrubby growth around the cemetery. 

‘Monsieur would not do that; monsieur 
could not do that! Name of a pig, an 
aristocrat like monsieur could not afford to 
shoot a poor, inoffensive innkeeper who 
has not a drop of purple blood in him— 
monsieur would not disgrace himself.’ 

‘‘Oh, well, if you’d rather be hanged 
here and now,’’ I said, turning away. 
‘*Here, men—a rope!’’ 

But he darted after me with astonishing 
agility, and was at my feet again, beseech- 
ing me to wait one moment, that the Lady 
Alix would intercede for him. 

The supposed Alix came forward, throw- 
ing up her veil, while Gratien gazed in 
horror on her hard and. withered face. 
Time had not dealt gently with this 
Abigail. The unlucky innkeeper uttered 
a shriek of dismay. 

‘*Name of a name,’’ he wailed, ‘‘the 
face of an owl with indigestion! Now 
I am indeed lost; there is none to move 
monsieur’s clemency.’’ 

This time.I did shout with laughter, and 
the whole company except the maid echoed 
it. How could I help seeing the humorous 
side of things with the sweet wine of life 
dancing in my veins and that glorious de- 
moiselle waiting my return? I kicked the 
fat sinner away from me. 

‘*Take yourself off,’’ I said; ‘‘but if any 
one ever comes to harm in that house of yours 
I will string you up at your own door-sill. 
Stay,’’ I added, as he sprang up; ‘‘you 
shall carry one-half of the litter that bears 
your master’s body home to his own dis- 
graceful fireside. ’’ 

So speaking, I turned away. No fear of 
any evil consequences from the Baron’s 
death disturbed me. I was high in favor 
at court for a personal service rendered 
the Empress, and I had witnesses enough 
of the attempted seizure of the demoiseite. 

Back to the castle I went, casting my 
brown curls aside, and with them most of 
my good looks. But though Alix and I 
have long been man and wife, she has never 
complained of this. 

39 





THE ART OF COQUETRY. 





By GERTRUDE LYNCH. 


HE Art of Coquetry is as old as the art 
of life, and as difficult to define. Sep- 
arated into its component elements, perhaps 
the one of chief value will be found to be 
that termed ‘‘mystery.’’ The successful co- 
quette is one who keeps her victim watch- 
ful, uncertain. He must never be too sure. 
He must never be allowed to feel that there 
is nothing new for him to discover. He 
must never be permitted to forget the fact 
that there is no to-morrow in the game of 
love, and that no precedents can be estab- 
lished. It is a game where there are few 
established rules, and where amendments 
take the place of a constitution. 

The Art of Coquetry is the most difficult 
and the easiest art for a woman to practise. 
It is the easiest, for nature has helped her. 
Some one has said that the wisest man 
can be fooled by the most foolish woman. 
History and experience prove the truth 
of this. Beauty can lead man with a single 
hair, and coquetry with a glance. If it 
were not so, there would be fewer marriages 
and less happiness. Without an incentive 
to pursuit, it is doubtful if masculine na- 





ture would ever travel as far as the church 
altar. 

The Art of Coquetry is the most difficult 
of all arts for the woman, because, to be- 
come successful in it, she has to fight her 
own heart and her inclination to surrender. 
More citadels are lost by the weakness of 
the inmates than by the attack of the in- 
vaders. 

Human nature finds always its counterpart 
in the material world. There is masculine 
strength, but there is also feminine fascina- 
tion. It is the mystery of the moonlight, 
the alluring uncertainty of the sea as it 
plays with the strand, the wandering maze 
of the butterfly’s flight, the touch and go 
of the will-o’-the-wisp’s invitation, which 
holds the attention and captivates the 
errant fancy seeking its mate in like un- 
certainties. 

Keen observers of the rise and fall of 
fashion, as it shows the temperamental ba- 
rometer, have in the last year noted and 
commented on the trend of the mode 
toward the coquettish. It was not so very 


long ago that the woman in bloomers could 
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appear on the street, even on so frequented 
a thoroughfare as Broadway, without being 
followed by a_ procession of the open- 


mouthed and wide-eyed. And the bi- 
cyclist or golfer in short skirts caused 


neither comment nor interest. 

To-day, walk along any of the city 
streets where the woman shopper, caller or 
mere stroller is to be found, and you will 
no longer see the symbol of independent 
womanhood, as it was proclaimed—the sign 
that man’s empire had departed and that 
the scepter of authority was to be placed in 
the hands of the sex, weak in body maybe, 
but strong in purpose and principle. Ina 
word, the bloomer 
no longer blooms. 

And not alone 
the bloomer has 
ceased to 
the oncom- 

what the 
French call ‘‘the 
third sex’’ 
words which need 
uo footnote of ex- 
planation —but 


pro 
claim 
ing of 


the short. skirt, 
that garment 


which robbed the 
womanly attire of 
vestige of 
where 


every 
coquetry, 
has that 
The businessskirt, 
the gown for 
walking, golfing, 
for the rainy day, 
barely clears the 
ground, and there 
are frequent consultations at 
and tailors’, not as to how short the skirt 
may be worn, but how long it may be made 


gone? 


modistes’ 


so that its wearer may find some comfort 
—a great deal, she does not expect, willing 
at length to sacrifice ease to elegance. 
Long, trailing skirts; the sleeves of 1830, 
which went out with crinoline and left it 
on their travels; soft, fluffy stuffs, chiffons 
and laces galore; hats that hide rather than 
betray; shoes with heels so high that phy- 
sicians are having their signs regilded with 
real gold; muffs and boas so light and 
feathery that to expect warmth from them 
would be as absurd as to expect warmth 
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from a snowflake, are a few of the prevail- 
ing styles. Add to these the open-work 
stocking with the temperature at 
freezing-point; the furs of a Russian em- 
press donned when the sun is melting and 
the indicates a cold which does 
not exist, gauze bonnets when the 
snow is falling. Over and above all—as 
they should be—fly and float the long, loose 
veils which are almost harem-like in their 
concealing powers. Contrast this mode 
with that of a few years ago, the tailor- 
made era, when stiff hats, long masculine 
coats, waistcoats, mannish gloves and shoes 
were permissible for wear even at afternoon 
receptions. 

The modern 
coquette has taken 


worn 


calendar 
and 


all ages for her 
possession. The 


historic drama, 
and the book to 
which it owes its 
birth, are alike 
studied by her for 
material sartorial. 

One eye weeps 
for the hero 
hemmed in by 
traitors, and the 
other is busy plan- 
ning how she can 
get just the right 
clinging effect, as 
shown by the be- 
leaguered heroine, 
in her own new 
gown. The courts 
of France, the 
Roman empire, 
the Venetian oligarchy are to her fashion- 
books where new ideas are offered for her 
choice. She culls something from each. 
She takes the long, loose-sleeved cloak of 
Portia, the high stock of ‘‘L’Aiglon,’’ 
the coiffure of La Pompadour, the gem- 
studded corsage of a Catherine—though 
she may have to be content with paste. 
She borrows the red-heeled slipper of 
a Cinderella from the pantomime, and a 


suggestion from Lady Macbeth for her 
robe de nuit; the Elizabethan ruff is 
fertile with ideas for her neckwear, and 


the wampum of the Indian furnishes her 
with suggestions for her necklace. Her 
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wardrobe resembles the modern cathedral; 
it is Gothic, Renaissance, Roman and Nor- 
man cunningly cemented into an harmoni- 
ous whole. 

To paraphrase Pope, ‘*‘Every woman is 
at heart a coquette.’’ 

But this generalization is as if one should 
say that all women are women or all flowers 
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are flowers. There must be a more specific 
definition for the coquette. For while 
every one of the fairer sex has undoubtedly 
the spirit of coquetry latent or forgotten 
in her heart, to qualify as a coquette, fin- 
ished and ready for the fray, one must have 
forced the spirit to action or allowed it 
unhampered the free sway of inclination. 
When all is said, is not coquetry more a 
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matter of temperament, while flirtation is 
a matter of premeditation? 

The flirt and the coquette differ in this, 
that the flirt has heart, the coquette has none, 
as we understand heart—the power that in 
the last analysis will always govern, the emo- 
tion which will overturn the best-laid plans. 

When we seek comparisons for the co- 


quette and the flirt, we naturally turn to the 
garden, for it is not Wagner only, who, 
entranced by the beauty of a Parsifal crea- 
tion, dreams of women as half flowers. 
Yet the complete coquette, finished in art 
and grace, is as difficult to discover as is 
her sister in the garden of girls. 

It is not the rose, for the rose is too 
queenly to stoop, and the coquette must 
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stoop sometimes, if it be only to look at 
the bended knee. It is not the lily, tall 
and stately, for the Gothic flower is too 
pure in heart, and the coquette has ex- 
changed the robe of innocence for the gar- 
ment of experience. It is not the tulip, 


for the tulip is wanton and the coquette 
Delicacy and refinement are the 


is not. 


too, are like the grass - pinks which 
wander freely where they will, pursued by 
man and smilingly eluding pursuit. Bright, 
saucy little faces they lift to the dew and 
the beams of light and the shadows, ca- 
pricious little triflers on earth’s fair de- 
mesne. 


And the flirt is, what? The sunflower. 





component elements of chief value in the 
composition of the feminine trifler. 

Rather may the coquette be likened to 
the poppies in the wheat which obey no 
rule of direction, which are at once the 
pride and despair of the gardener, which 
in sun and shade alike flaunt their bright 
colors, gay and insouciant—the life and 
joy of the unharvested field. They, 


maybe, who flaunts her graces for one 
eye alone, the sun who is so distant 
and yet so conscious of her presence, seem- 
ingly. It is for him that she parts with 
all the ‘‘flower’s true graces for the grace 
of being but a foolish mimic sun;’’ it is for 
him that she is indifferent to the butterflies, 
the birds and the bees which she attracts; 
as Browning further says, ‘‘The flower’s 
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concern is not for these, but 
solely for the sun.’’ The 
flirt attracts many, but she 
has always the one in view, 
and to continue the simile 
of the sunflower, when the 
sun grows cold and the 
darkness comes she sorrows, 
but with the new sun and 
the new day she repeats her 
fascinations, but is ever con- 
stant to the one—at a time 
—while the coquette is 
constant only to inconstan- 
cy, and her look and smile. 
with cinemetagraphic ra- 
pidity, tell to each that he 
is the elect. 

The coquette is the but- 
terfly, winging its summer 
way from flower to flower; 
the flirt is the bee en- 
sconced in the heart of the 
rose, careless of the world 
outside until the petals fade, 
when it seeks a new rose. 

It is the flirts, not the 
coquettes, that have left the 
strongest mark on history. 
The trail of the coquette is 
too light, too ephemeral to 
have made a deep impres- 
sion. It is the stream 
which concentrates its force 
in wearing away the rock 
that finally ends in cutting 
a canyon, not the stream 
which wanders idly over the 
meadow, a shallow, rippling 
thing of beauty, without 
depth enough to sustain a 
toy boat. 

Cleopatra, ‘‘the serpent 
of old Nile,’ was a mag- 
nificent flirt, employing her 
wiles for the undoing of 
one man, be that man an 
Octavius or a Mare Antony. 
When she comes slowly 
upon the stage of history 
in her gorgeously decked 
barge, she is indifferent to 
the adulation of the mul- 
titude, except as it helps 
her triumph. She has 
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taken all the wiles of the coquette for her seeking relief for her broken 


heart 
use, but she has the heart of the flirt, a in an asp’s bite. She would, 


too, have 
was 


possession which is her undoing. Had she taken a page from romance, for it 
been a mere coquette when the disaster of her proof of love that gave her place. 


Actium came and Antony was lost, she The Queen of Sheba was a flirt, also, an 
would have turned her caresses and her opulent, flaunting figure, whose vividness, 
smile toward one of the waiting throng, blinding many in her path, was intended 
kept diplomatically in reserve, instead of for the undoing of one alone. She had a 








king in view, and 
her field vision did 
not take cognizance 
of his minions, sub- 
ject to her charm. 
There was no. art 
of coquetry that she 
missed, and the ex- 
ternal mark, the 
wonderful apparel, 
makes her to-day a 
distinct figure in the 
picture gallery of 
romance. 

Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was another 
flirt, fascinating all 
with ready skill, 
but ever attracted 
herself by one, a 
Rizzio, a Darnley, 
hazarding a_ king- 
dom for the favor of 
the man she loved, 
and truly coquettish 
to the last. 

And the _ kings’ 
favorites—a long 
procession flits across 
the sky-line of one’s 
mental vision as one 
tries to classify and 
divide them across 
the faint boundary 
of demarcation 
which separates the 
two species. Co- 
quettes, flirts, which 
are they? 

Which was the 
fair and frail Anne 
Boleyn? Froude de- 
scribed her progress 
through the city on 
the day before her 
coronation, and re- 
lates that she was 
arrayed in gauzy 
white, with her hair 
confined by a coronet 
of gold and dia- 
monds, flowing over 
her shoulders; seated 
in a white chariot 
with a golden 
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canopy, drawn by 
palfreys covered in 
trailing white dam- 
ask, with silver bells 
on the harness, 
which jingled music- 
ally as they went. 
It was the outfit of 
a coquette. And 
probably Anne, like 
Madame de Pompa- 
dour, Madame du 
Barry, and others of 
her class, a goodly 
number, were co- 
quettes by tempera- 
ment and flirts 
through fear. It did 
not do for a king's 
favorite to be too 
free with her smiles 
and glances in other 
directions, and she 
comes to us in his- 
tory seemingly with 
eyes and smiles but 
for her royal adorer. 
It is not difficult to 
be constant when in- 
constancy leads di- 
rect to the convent 
or the scaffold. But, 
as in the case of 
Madame de Pompa- 
dour, as in that of 
Anne Boleyn, one 
has one’s doubts. 
There is a picture of 
Madame de Pompa- 
dour at Hampton 
Court which is dis- 
tracting when one 
has to classify its 
subject. Did she 
really have a heart? 
Was she merely the 
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butterfly, drawn by circumstance into in- 
trigue and held there by habit, by love of 
power and luxury, but beating her frail 
wings against the cruel rigor of seeming 
faith? You wonder. The picture is that 
of a coquette, the gay smile, the dancing 
eyes, the ribbons and Jace, the dainty cap, 
the flowered robe—there is evidence 
that she ever lived far beneath the surface 
of events, that she ever suffered from the 
pangs of wounded affection. 

But there is one magnificent coquette— 
flirt, she never was—Elizabeth, ‘‘her terma- 
gant Majes- 


no 
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one is overwhelmed, as in history, by the 
number and the difficulty of classification. 
But from the cloud-like effect of interposing 
faces one stands forth, distinct in its own in- 
distinctness. It is that of Mona Lisa. 
What does the subtle smile mean? Most 
pictures look you in the eye, but Mona 
Lisa looks you in the eye, and beyond you, 
too—where? Js it that she sees your own 
soul and mocks it? Is it that she is con- 
scious that she is concealing her own from 
the curious? Is it merely that she is flirt- 
ing with Leonardo as he paints, and that 
beyond him 





ty,’’ Wal- 
pole called 
her, and a 
termagant 
majesty she 
surely was to 
her admir- 
ers. Eliza- 
beth had a 
broad view- 
point which 
has been de- 
nied most of 
her sex. It 
is a breadth 
of vision 
which has 
left its mark 
forever on 
literature 
and art. 
There was 
nothing 
small or pet- 


ty or fem- 
inine about 
her. Her 


faults were as stupendous as her virtues. 
Even in the details of life she showed a 
royal disdain for all that is trivial. 

Yes, the books of the past, legend, 
romance, and the warmed-over stories of 
the present, are filled with pictures of co- 
quettes, flirts, coquettish flirts and flirtatious 
ccquettes; some have left indelible impres- 
sions, influences far-reaching and eternal; 
some, impressionistic touches, light as the 
touch of a swallow’s wing—their lives a 
little idle tale for summer days, but each 
has her place in the great mosaic of history. 
When one turns to the coquette in painting 





there is some 
one else con- 
tent with 
a secondary 
post, so that 
he be but in- 
cluded in 
her glance? 
Perhaps the 
quiet hour 
when she sits 
waiting for 
her portrait 
to be painted 
is employed 
in recalling 
past amours 
—a long pro- 
cession it 
must be, 
judging 
from that 
smile. Mona 
Lisa is un- 
doubtedly 
the coquette, 
for there is 
neither the alluring smile 


no soul there; 
with its secretiveness nor the Oriental sug- 
gestiveness of the eyes shows aught but a 


mere surface sentiment. Mona Lisa did 
not die of a broken heart. 

The coquette is born, not made; the flirt 
is made, borrowing the art of her favored 
sister. The flirt runs the whole scale of 
human joy and woe; the coquette is merely 
content, following her nature and living 
in harmony with the law of her being. 

The Art of Coquetry is not to be taught; 
would a woman know it, let her look into 


her own heart and read its secret there. 








Photographs by Byron. 
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THE BANQUET IN MODERN AMERICAN LIFE. 


By WILLIAM 


* ROM every November to the March next, 

a succession of notable dinners forms a 
feature of national life in the United States 
which has developed an entirely new phase 
of publicity. In England and on the con- 
tinent of Europe, it has for some time been 
the custom among leaders and opponents 
of governments to make announcements of 
national policy and party principles on cer- 
tain The 
Guildhall banquet, in London, for instance, 
is always looked forward to to bring forth 
some important declaration from the British 
Prime Minister. But these foreign banquets 
are seldom important in other than a po- 
litical sense. In the United States, on the 
other hand, many of the most interesting 
discoveries and inventions of recent years 
have had either their first announcement, 
or at least their definite forecast, made at 
various great dinners in the principal cities. 
The development of this form of publicity, 
though of comparatively recent growth, 


well-known dinner occasions. 
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has been an entirely natural one. 

‘*chaleur communicative des banquets, ’ 
which the French President recently at- 
tributed an indiscreet utterance of one of 
his Cabinet Ministers, need by no means 
be sought out in explanation of the fact. 
The warmth of banquets certainly is com- 
municative, but there is a premeditated 
purpose in the discussions and announce- 
ments at great banquets in this country 
which constitutes a completely different 
raison d’étre. There is, perhaps, no other 
means by which an equal degree of pub- 
licity can be given to a declaration, or to a 
project, as is afforded in the after-dinner 
speech. An interview given to a newspaper, 
for instance, would be liable to be slighted 


by rival newspapers that had not been 
privileged to publish it at the same time. 
The reading of a formally prepared paper 
at some convention or other, while it would 
be duly reported in the press, would not 
appeal to 


the general reader in that 
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indefinable way in which he takes an interest 
in banquets. Moreover, conventions, great 
as their value undoubtedly is, are more 
ponderous affairs to arrange, and much less 
sociable occasions, than are dinners, and thus 
are less likely to attract the class of men 
who have something worth saying and thie 
disposition to say it. 

Humor as a post-prandial adjunct has, 
of course, by no means lost its traditional 
place as an important feature of a banquet 
occasion, but it has been year by year de- 
creasing in importance. Earnest thought 
is looked for at all great dinners. Humor 
is no longer regarded but as the season 
ing, and is much less likely than formerly 
to find its way into the next morning's 
prints. The really serious business of the 
speaking monopolizes the space which the 
newspapers are willing to devote to the 
occasion, and the humorist finds his fame 
circumscribed by the number of the guests 
who were present. 

It is safe to say that many reputations 
for eloquence which have been built upon 
the after-dinner humor of the past would 
be much less renowned if the conditions of 
the present had existed then. American 
humor has not deteriorated; it is as con- 


spicuous at modern dinners as it ever was. 
Only, it does not reach the general public 
in the same form. 

The speeches at a single season’s ban- 
quets in New York city embrace every im- 
portant phase of the national life, discussed 
by men who are specialists in their various 
departments. At the last dinner of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, Secretary 
of the Treasury Shaw made his _ first 
public announcement of his proposed plan 
for currency reform. At the dinner of the 
Harvard Club, President Eliot outlined a 
new scheme for a six-year college course. 
At the banquet of the Civie Federation, 
Mr. John Mitchell, President of the United 
Iron Workers of America, made the famous 
statement which called forth so vigorous a 
reply from Mr. John Kirby, of Ohio, the 
head of the American Industrial Union. 
The speech of Mr. Beck at the annual din- 
ner of the Holland Society called forth a 
counter-speech from Mr. Bryan, and the 
controversy thus arising has not yet termi- 
nated. Other instances could be given in 
large numbers. There are three hundred 
principal clubs and societies in the city of 
New York, each of which holds at least 
one large dinner during the season, and 
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CRESCENT ARRANGEMENT OF TABLES AT LUNCHEON GIVEN BY SIXTY-EIGHT AMERICAN ‘CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY ”’ TO PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA, IN NEW YORK CITY. 
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invites as guests men of prominence from 
different parts of the country. It is evi- 
dent that such occasions cannot but be 
more or less notable. 

Modern New York is so large, and so- 
ciety divided into so many different cliques 
—and the case is only in less degree the 
same in such cities as Chicago, Philadelphia, 
et cetera—that few opportunities occur to 
assemble at one banquet table all the most 
distinguished persons, even ina single city. 
We thus have none of the famous dinner- 
parties of old, where all the luminaries 
were gathered together, but in their place 
innumerable different events, each with its 
quota of prominent guests. It probably is 
safe to say that, in the aggregate, the din- 
ners of a season in New York collect in 
that city practically every man of national 
or conspicuous local fame in the United 
States. 

In recent years, the banquets of the vari- 
ous state and city clubs have become a 
very conspicuous feature of the winter 
season in New York. The great metropolis 
has drawn to it so many who are natives 
of other parts of the country, that there is 
scarcely a state of the Union which is not 
represented by a club or a society in New 





GUESTS GATHERED FOR A DINNER OF THE KETTLE CLUB. 





York. Many of the principal cities are also 
so represented. At their annual dinners, 
noted men from these states and cities are 
invited to be present and to make addresses. 

New Yorkers of foreign origin keep alive 
in similar manner the sentimental tie which 
still binds them to the lands of their birth. 
The St. George’s Society and the Canadian 
Society are examples of this, and their an- 
nual dinners are among the most noted in 
the city. They are invariably made the 
occasions for the interchange of cordial ex- 
pressions of international friendship, for 
the invited guests include both well-known 
subjects of Great Britain and Americans 
prominent in national life. 

The dinner of the Pilgrim’s Society, held 
simultaneously in New York and London, 
is a remarkable evidence of the possibilities 
of international dining. At the banquet 
on January 30th last, messages of greet- 
ing and good-will were exchanged by 
cable between the banqueters respectively 
assembled in both cities, the despatches 
reaching the Americans with the first course 
of the dinner, and the Londoners after the 
speeches. 

Besides the club and society banquets, a 
great number of individual semi-public 
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dinners are held in New York every year. 
Many of these have for their origin the 
desire to show appreciation of the work or 
character of the men in whose honor they 
are given. Of such are the dinners to 
ambassadors, to returning American gen- 
erals, and to distinguished scientists and 
inventors. Dinners to retiring and incom- 
ing city and corporation officials are of the 
same class. 

The general characteristics of after-din- 
ner oratory have undergone a great change 
for the better in recent years. With the 





to the sphere of the country debating club. 
In his place has been substituted the 
thoughtful speaker, whose eloquence is 
less considered than the subject-matter of 
his discourse. 

Naturally there is a tendency to ‘‘talk 
shop’’ at banquets. The politician is apt, 
unconsciously, to adopt the style of the 
legislative assembly or of the hustings. 
The scientist discourses upon the latest ad- 
vance in the world of matter. The literary 
man talks of the latest work of the writers. 
But this fact cannot be avoided, even if it 


TYPICAL DINNER OF A POLITICAL CLUB, NEW YORK CITY. 


increased importance and dignity of the 
modern American banquet, it became neces- 
sary to exercise a greater discretion in the 
selection of the speakers. The patriotic 
gentleman who floundered through a maze 
of language, which neither himself nor his 
auditors understood, relieving the situation 
every now and then .by loud enunciations 
regarding the ‘‘genius of our institutions, ’’ 
and the ‘‘land where liberty is free, full 
and indigenous,’’ to the vociferous hand- 
clapping of guests who had not been listen- 
ing to him, has been ruthlessly relegated 





were desirable that it should be. It is an 
age of specialization, and the speaker who 
tries to deal with a subject with which he 
is not familiar, wastes the time of his 
hearers. The selection of a chairman for a 
banquet, it will be readily perceived, is a 
matter of no little importance. It is not 
sufficient that the person acting in that ca- 
pacity be well known; he must possess dis- 
tinct qualifications for the position. Much 
of the success of the occasion depends upon 
the felicity with which he introduces the 


several speakers. 
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A SMALL PUBLIC DINNER IN ATTRACTIVE 


A few of the noted banquets are given 
over unreservedly to good humor, without 
a serious side. Among these are the din- 
ners of the ‘‘Amen Corner’’ in New York, 


and of the Gridiron Club in Washington. 

Politicians form the principal element 
i among the guests at both these events, but 
partisan animosities are, for the time, com- 
| pletely laid aside. Much ingenuity is ex- 
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SURROUNDINGS 


pended beforehand in preparing questions 
to be put to prominent persons present, 
which are calculated to cause a laugh at 
the expense of the questioned. At the last 
Gridiron Club dinner a well-known railroad 
president was asked: ‘‘If by any chance 
a train on your road should make forty 
miles an hour, would you ascribe it to a 
miracle or a dispensation of Providence?"’ 
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AN INFORMAL BEEFSTEAK DINNER OF 


He quickly replied: ‘‘An accident.”’ 

Among a certain class in New York 
society there has grown up recently a mania 
for the odd and eccentric in banquets, 
which often is carried to absurd lengths. 
Of course, dinners of this kind are of no 
national importance, and are merely efforts 
on the part of the givers to provide a 
novelty for jaded appetites. Indeed, the 
very extravagance of the display made is 
an admission that the conversation of the 
guests is not thought likely to be especially 
interesting, and that something is required 
to take its place. 

Most of these efforts at novelty are, at 
bottom, commonplace. The old desire for 
notoriety and the wish to dazzle were recog- 
nized long before the days of Cleopatra and 
the Queen of Sheba. Imagine a banquet 
on horseback, each animal bearing in front of 
the saddle a little square table. It had never 
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been done before, it is true, but that fact did 
not give the experience any added comfort. 

It was this same search for the new 
which prompted the construction of a huge 
canvas Easter egg in the large ballroom of 
one of the fashionable cafés of the city, and 
an invitation to a number of persons to 
dine within its stuffy interior. To include 
among the guests of the evening a monkey 

as was done—was not, perhaps, inappro- 
priate. Such affairs afford the vain— 
and there are many of them—an oppor- 
tunity for rivalry in extravagance which 
often is carried to such an extent as to bar 
any but the very well-to-do from attending. 
They are a development of the play in- 
stinct, which, among children, finds its 
expression in mud pies; among the idle- 
rich, in luncheons to dogs, with their mis- 
tresses as waiters. As such they have 
little place among banquets. 





